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THE CLAY GOD. 


Clay god, what brood’st thou in the 
dust and mould 

Of this dark temple and deserted fane? 

What wither’d fantasies of power old? 

What ancient tales of mystery and 
pain? 

What secrets that shall nevermore be 
told? 

What phantoms that shall never walk 
again? 


What music of a ghostly dulcimer, 

Or chanting of a cowléd spectre-priest 

Hear’st thou in this old shrine where 
many a tear 

Fell to thee once, and left thee unap- 
peas’d? 
Thou art forsaken of all human fear, 
And from thee yearning hath forever 
ceas’d. 
Deep-sunken is thy once far-glaring 
eye, 

Where the years a vengeance on thy 
cunning wreak. 

Sad moonbeams banish’d from the liv- 
ing sky 

Lie on the curve of thy once sacred 
cheek, 

Like wraiths of beauty that, when 
love is by, 

Fall in the dust no more to move or 
speak. 


Old blacken’d lamp-chains hang about 
thy head 
Stirr’d by the swaying of a mournful 


breeze 

That gropeth in thy kingdom of the 
dead 

Some memory of a fair, lost day to 
seize, 


Until it too in ruin cold is laid 
And roams no more at any storm’s de- 
crees. 


Brood on, with silence for the pale re- 
ward 

And pardon of thy misty centuries! 

Brood on, no thundrous battle may re- 
tard 

Thy dusty rule and thy uncourted ease! 

Brood on, thou hast no comfort for the 
bard 

As from the terror of the night he 
flees! 


God, £ic. 


For thee all kings on golden thrones 
that sit 

Are as wan 
lone. 

For thee desire is a lamp unlit, 

And ages like to distant waters run. 

Silent thou read'st the page which thou 
hast writ 

Needing no eyes and careless of the 
sun. 


vapors of the twilight 


R. T. Chandler. 


The Westminster Gazette. 





AT THE WORLD'S EDGE. 


On the edge of the world and the sea 
and the sky— 
Where the gray mists are spun and 
the white clouds are woven 
To the beat of the waves and the winds’ 
ceaseless cry, 
By the rays of the sun to be scat- 
tered and cloven— 
Here plain and made known all such 
mysteries are 
As the scent of the violet, the birth of a 


star, 
How day ends, night begins, where is 
gathered the rain. ... 


Strange secrets like these by the wild 
winds are hurled, 
Secrets of life and death, pleasure 
and pain, 
On the edge of the world. 


On the edge of the world, where wild 
harmonies surge, 
Mystic voices are heard and soft- 
winged spirits hover, 
Bringing perfume or passion, the moan 
of a dirge, 
The song of a bird, or the dream of 
a lover; 
Out from the vastness here gather and 
meet 
All things that are powerful, all things 
that are sweet— 
Strange things that madden and glad- 
den the spheres 
’Mid color and shade through the foam- 
drifts are swirled— 
Music and sorrow, 
and tears, 
On the edge of the world. 
Marie Steuart. 


love, laughter, 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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AVIATION IN 1910. 


Whether it be for the weal or woe of 
the human race, it is no longer doubtful 
the year 1910 will mark the commence- 
ment of a veritable revolution in the 
art of war. The aeroplane has en- 
tered the battlefield. It has already 
proved its utility as an instrument for 
scouting; and the heavy weight it can 
carry, even when required to extend 
its flight a very long distance without 
contact with the earth, indicates its 
capacity both as an offensive and de- 
fensive weapon. ‘This application of 
the flying machine to military and even 
naval purposes is incontestably the 
most important fact in the history of 
aviation during the last twelve months. 
War in the air is no longer simply a 
subject for works of fiction, but a stern 
reality which humanity must face. 
The French War Minister, who at the 
end of 1909 showed by his speeches in 
the Chamber that he vaguely foresaw 
that, aerial craft heavier than air 
would perhaps one day supersede steer- 
able balloons in war, took the initiative 
of making the first experiments, and 
they were so conclusive that both he 
and his colleague of the naval depart- 
ment have ordered a little fleet of the 
aerial craft, and at the same time insti- 
tuted a competition for military aero- 
planes capable of fulfilling the require- 
ments of war more completely than 
those already in the possession of the 
French army and navy. 

The enumeration of the principal 
conditions of that military aeroplane 
competition will suffice to indicate the 
uses to which the aerial craft are des- 
tined to be put. The final test speaks 
volumes. The competing aeroplanes 
will have to make a cross-country flight 
of no less than 300 kilometres (186 
miles) out and home to their starting- 
point without contact with the earth, 
and carrying not only the necessary 


gasolene, oil, water for cooling the mo- 
tor if necessary, &c., but an additional 
load of 300 kilogrammes (660 Ib.), in- 
cluding the weight of three persons— 
the pilot, an assistant pilot, and a mil- 
itary observer. The Minister of War 
offers rich rewards for the accomplish- 
ment of this feat. He undertakes 
to give £4000 for the maehine with 
which the flight may have been ac- 
complished in the shortest time, and to 
lodge with its constructor an order for 
ten similar machines to be paid for at 
the rate of £1600 each. The con- 
structors of the aeroplanes which may 
be classed second and third will obtain 
orders for six and four machines re- 
spectively at the same price of £1600 
each. There is, however, a premium 
attached to all those orders. To secure 
any one of them the minimum speed 
of the aeroplane must not be less than 
60 kilometres (37 miles) an hour, but, 
in the case of the speed being greater, 
to a maximum of 80 kilometres (50 
miles) an hour, the constructor is to be 
awarded £20 per kilometre (54 mile) of 
additional speed for each aeroplane or- 
dered of him. In the case of only one 
flying apparatus fulfilling all the con- 
ditions of the competition, its construct- 
or will receive the order for the whole 
batch of twenty aeroplanes. The final 
competition, to be held during the 
month of November 1911, will be pre- 
ceded in the month of October by pre- 
liminary elimination tests. To 
the right to participate in the 
final trial, the aerial craft must 
be provided with three seats, be 
capable of carrying 660 Ib. in ad- 
dition to the fuel, &e., for an unin- 
terrupted flight of 186 miles, as stated 
above; be able to travel at an average 
speed of at least 37 miles an hour, 
and to land on, and start from, ploughed 
fields, ground covered with standing 


have 
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crops, such as lucerne, pastures, fields 
of stubble, &c., without the assistance 
of any one besides the persons manning 
the aerial craft. Moreover, the ma- 
ehine must be so built as to render it 
easy to take it to pieces and pack it 
for transport by rail or road, and it 
must not require any very minute pre- 
cautions to put it together again for 
flight. Among the preliminary tests is 
also one of altitude flying. The ma- 
chine must be able to rise in the air 
to the height of 500 metres (1640 feet) 
within fifteen minutes. By this com- 
petition the French War Minister pro- 
vides for the purchase of only twenty 
aeroplanes, but it is well known that 
his intention is to order hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of the successful 
aerial craft, but, of course, at a much 
more moderate price. 

The circumstances which led the 
French Minister to introduce the aero- 
plane into the army should not be over- 
looked. They were the exploits of the 
officers who were trained to pilot the 
few aeroplanes of different types the 
French Government had purchased to 
experiment with. They were all the 
more remarkable because they were ef- 
fected by men who had not previously 
occupied themselves with aerial locomo- 
tion. The first great achievement of 
the military aviators was the non-stop 
cross-country flight from Camp de Cha- 
tons to Vincennes effected on 9th June 
1910 by Lieutenant Féquant, with Cap- 
tain Marconnet beside him, on a Henry 
Farman biplane. The distance sep- 
arating the two military camps is about 
91 miles, and it was covered in 2 hours 
20 minutes. By this feat the officers 
beat all the then existing records of 
cross-country flight, and the biplane 
which had transported two persons so 
great a distance had still on board 
when it reached its destination suffi- 
ecient gasolene and lubricating oil for a 
farther flight of some 60 miles. It 
was Colonel Estienne who, with the 
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approval of the War Minister, General 
Brun, ordered the young military pilots 
to attempt that aerial raid, but with 
little hope they would accomplish it 
without being obliged to descend to the 
ground on the way. “The satisfaction 
of the Minister at the success of the 
enterprise was testified by the honors 
paid the heroes of the record flight. It 
was, however, nothing but the com- 
mencement of a long series of similar 
performances, many of which were ex- 
ecuted by military officers who had 
but just obtained their aviation pilot’s 
certificate. To participate with the 
War Minister's permission in certain 
competitions reserved for them at va- 
rious aviation meetings, they flew from 
their respective camps to the aero- 
dromes and astonished the spectators 
with their skill. 

It was when most of the still few 
military pilots were thus absent from 
their camps that Colonel Estienne sud- 
denly sent them orders to return by the 
aerial highway to Paris or to towns 
in the east of France. The War Min- 
ister had decided to make a first trial 
of scouting by means of aeroplanes in 
connection with the cross-country raid 
organized by “The Matin” for profes- 
sional airmen, and consisting in flights 
on previously fixed days from Paris 
to Troyes, from Troyes to Nancy, from 
Nancy to Meziéres, from Meziéres to 
Douai, from Douai to Amiens, and from 
Amiens to Paris, making a tetal dis- 
tance of about 485 miles. The mili- 
tary aviators, who arrived on their 
machines from various places in the 
north of France, were instructed to 
scour the country in front of the pro- 
fessional men. A particular mission 
was given to each of them. In spite 
of the tempestuous weather which pre- 
vailed whiie Leblanc and Aubrun were 
accomplishing the aerial rail imposed 
on them by the Parisian journal, the 
military aviators, for the most part 
carrying a passenger on their machine, 
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preceded and followed the racing men, 
and at the same time explored the 
country to the right and left of the in- 
dicated route. On reaching Nancy 
some of them extended their flight to 
the German frontier. Indeed General 
Mannoury, commander of the 20th 
Army Corps, was on board one of the 
aerial craft piloted by Lieutenant 
Féquant, at which the German sen- 
tinels looked up with astonishment as 
it passed in the air almost over their 
heads. The frontier was not crossed, 
but the incident gave rise to an out- 
burst of chauvinism in France which 
for a moment threatened to become 
dangerous. “The Strasburg Post” 
published a violent article in which the 
hope was expressed that if any French 
aviator, military or civil, ventured to 
fly over the fortifications of Metz, the 
German soldiers would bring him down 
with their rifles. 

Not all the military aviators who had 
received orders to escort Leblane and 
Aubrun during the last stage of their 
aerial voyage back to the French cap- 
ital succeeded in doing so. Four aero- 
planes should have accompanied the 
professional airmen from Amiens to 
Paris, but only one reached its destina- 
tion. It was a Farman biplane, pi- 
loted by Lieutenant Cammerman, with 
Lieutenant Vuillierme seated beside 
him as military observer. They had 
covered a considerably greater distance 
during “The Matin” aerial raid than 
the professional men, each of whom 
was, however, alone on his Blériot 
monoplane. The absence of the three 
other aeroplanes was deeply regretted, 
because the officers piloting them had 
greatly distinguished themselves by 
mounting their respective machines in 
all weathers and in the teeth of very 
high wind. The truth was soon 
known. Before starting from Amiens 
they had been supplied with defective 
oil for the lubrication of their motors, 
which were so seriously damaged by 
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it that they soon refused to work, with 
the consequence that the aeroplanes 
came to the ground. At first it was 
believed the crime of wilful deteriora- 
tion, entailing imminent danger for the 
safety of the military aviators, had 
been committed, but the judicial and 
military inquiries seemed to demon- 
strate that the presence of sulphurie 
acid in the oil was accidental. The 
performances of the military aviators 
had, however, been so remarkable that 
General Brun expressed his entire sat- 
isfaction. 

That first attempt at military scout- 
ing with aeroplanes was only the pre- 
lude to a yet more convincing trial at 
the Grand Autumn Manceuvres. The 
aerial fleet on that occasion consisted 
of four dirigibles—the Colonel Renard, 
the Liberté, the Clement Bayard, and 
the Zodiac III.,—twelve aeroplanes, 
two Blériot monoplanes, two Antoi- 
nette monoplanes, five Henry Farman 
biplanes, one modified Wright biplane, 
one Bréguet biplane, and one Sommer 
biplane. It is needless to go into all 
the particulars of the services they ren- 
dered to the commanders of the two 
hostile armies in the mock warfare, 
especially as full publicity was given 
them at the time by the daily press of 
London, and indeed of all the capitals 
of Europe. However, it is of im- 
portance to note that the aeroplanes 
fulfilled all the missions confided to 
them, sometimes in a strong wind 
which held the dirigibles prisoners in 
their sheds. Indeed, on more than 
one occasion the commanders of the 
hostile forces in the mock warfare al- 
tered their plans in consequence of the 
information brought back by the offi- 
cers who had been sent scouting on 
aeroplanes. 

Without proving aeroplanes to be in- 
vulnerable, or that means will not be 
invented to enable troops in the field to 
attack them, the experiments made 
during the French manceuvres showed 
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that the latter task would be difficult. 
The military arbitrators pronounced 
that, in spite of the specially invented 
guns mounted on a swift automobile 
and capable of firing almost perpendic- 
ularly into the air, all the aeroplanes 
and the persons on board would have 
escaped unscathed, whereas the dirigi- 
bles would have been brought to the 
ground. On the other hand, their 
power to sow destruction as well as 
to reconnoitre seems undeniable. At any 
rate, the French military authorities 
are seeking to make the aeroplane an 
offensive weapon. They naturally pre- 
serve secrecy on the matter, but it has 
been published in the Paris daily press 
that, in order to render the little aerial 
craft capable of wrecking the Dread- 
noughts of the air with all the greater 
ease, they are examining a sort of jave- 
lin invented by Captain Sazerac de 
Forge. If dropped from an aeroplane 
on the gas-bag or metallic envelope of 
a dirigible it would pierce it, and the 
shock would be sufficient to fire a 
minute cartridge, ensuring the explo- 
sion of the gas. Then it is no secret 
for any one that a body falling from a 
height accelerates its speed enor- 
mously, and that, for instance, a bullet 
falling from the height of 500 metres 
would, on reaching the ground, have 
attained the speed of 99 metres per 
second; from 1000 metres, 140 metres a 
second; and from 2000 metres, 198 me- 
tres a second. That is the theory, but 
it is probable there is a point where the 
resistance of the air would be equal to 
the force of attraction, and conse- 
quently prevent the speed of the fall 
increasing beyond it. However that 
may be, there can be no doubt a bul- 
let dropped from a considerable height, 
especially if it were given a conical 
form, would, on reaching the earth, be 
travelling at a sufficiently high speed 
to place a man hors de combat. The ta- 
bles of firing with the 1874 French rifle 
that the bullet D 


show weighing 25 
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grammes has at the distance of 1800 
metres a speed of 126 metres a sec- 
ond; at 1500 metres, a speed of 141 
metres a second; and at 800 metres, a 
speed of 205 metres a second. Conse- 
quently, a bullet dropped from an aero- 
plane from the height of a little over 
2000 metres would have the same speed 
—that is to say, the same force of pen- 
etration—as a bullet fired from the 
French rifle from a distance of 800 
metres; from the height of 1000 me- 
tres, as a bullet fired from a distance 
of 1500 metres; and from the height of 
500 metres, as a bullet fired from a dis- 
tance of about 2000 metres. Whether 
military aeroplanes will sow such mis- 
siles on the heads of hostile troops, or 
be armed with yet more destructive 
weapons, such as explosive bombs, &c., 
there can be little doubt that in a near 
future aerial craft heavier than air 
will be used as a means of attack, and 
will have to defend themselves against 
the enemy’s aerial forces. The mili- 
tary capacities of the aeroplane which 
it would seem easy to develop may 
lead, not, as some people think, to the 
suppression of the dirigible as an in- 
strument of war, but to increased im- 
portance being attributed to it. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the 
damage which a fleet of dirigibles, es- 
corted and protected by aeroplanes, 
might inflict on an enemy, especially if 
that enemy were taken by surprise or 
unprovided with aerial craft capable of 
repelling the attack. 

One of the first developments which 
it seems likely will be given to the use- 
fulness of military aeroplanes is their 


employment in connection with the 
wireless telegraph. No doubt, as 
scouts their action is rapid, but it 


would be rendered instantaneous if 
the military observer on board could, 
by wireless telegraph, communicate 
with his headquarters. The experi- 
ments made last December by Maurice 
Farman at Bue are calculated to show 
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that such will be the case. Having in- 
stalled a very small wireless telegraph 
transmitting apparatus on his biplane, 
he mounted the machine and piloted it 
to a distance of some ten kilometres 
(6% miles). While on the way, he 
operated the wireless apparatus at va- 
rious intervals. His messages were 
all received distinctly by the clerk 
seated at the receiving apparatus in the 
office of the Buc aerodrome. The ex- 
periment was repeated several times, 
and always with success. Maurice 
Farman is convinced that, with a 
slightly more powerful transmitting ap- 
paratus which he could carry with ease 
on his biplane, he will be able to trans- 
mit wireless messages to the distance 
of at least 100 kilometres (62 miles). 
Also that it will be found quite feas- 
ible to install a receiving as well as a 
transmitting apparatus on the biplane 
which would enable the military chief 
at headquarters to give instructions to 
his subordinate after receiving the re- 
port of his observations. 

If the rather contradictory attitude 
assumed by the British Government 
towards the International Conference 
of Aerial Navigation, which was to 
have resumed its sittings in Paris on 
29th of November last, and was then 
adjourned sine die, can be taken as an 
indication, it has appreciated at its just 
value the extraordinary progress made 
in aviation since the beginning of 1910. 
When the delegates of the nineteen 
European Governments assembled on 
18th May to draw up a convention for 
the regulation of international aerial 
traffic, the aeroplane had not yet 
achieved the wonderful feats which led 
to its definitive adoption as an instru- 
ment of war, and the Clement-Bayard 
and “Morning Post” steerable balloons 
had not crossed the Channel. In a 
word, the situation was undefined, and 
the British Government, as proved by 
the fact that it sent Rear-Admiral Sir 
Douglas Gamble at the head of a dele- 
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gation of seven members to represent it 
at the Conference, saw no reason to re- 
ject the idea of consecrating the prin- 
ciple of the liberty of international 
aerial navigation by the signature of a 
convention. Nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary to note that the adjournment from 
the end of June till the end of Novem- 
ber was provoked by the action of the 
British delegation, which declared its 
Government considered the questions 
treated by the Conference of such im- 
portance that it required several 
months to study them before it could 
authorize its representatives to sign 
the projected draft convention. At 
the same time Rear-Admiral Sir Doug- 
las Gamble presented an important pro- 
posal, which, while recognizing the lib- 
erty of international aerial navigation 
stipulated that each of the contract- 
ing States would be free to impose such 
restrictions to it as might be neces- 
sary to ensure its own safety, and that 
of the lives and property of its sub- 
jects, and that consequently each of the 
contracting States would be free to 
prohibit aerial navigation or to regu- 
late it as it might think fit, “in certain 
zones of a reasonable extent.” Before 
the expiration of the delay for the re- 
assembling of the Conference certain 
Powers, and among them Great Brit- 
ain, intimated to the French Govern- 
ment through -diplomatic channels 
that they considered the _restric- 
tions stipulated for in the British 
proposal insufficient, and that they 
could only authorize their repre- 
sentative to sign the projected 
convention if the international deed 
conferred on each of the contracting 
States the right to close its frontiers 
against the airships—dirigibles and 
aeroplanes—of any or all the Powers, 
without being required to give any rea- 
son for the adoption of that measure. 
It was a fundamental objection to the 
very object of the Conference, and be- 
trayed on the part of England the ap- 
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prehension that the advantages of her 
insular position might one day be en- 
dangered by the conquest of the air. 
It is true negotiations are pending with 
a view to surmounting that difficulty, 
but it is doubtful whether Great Brit- 
ain can accept a compromise permitting 
the prompt reassembling of the inter- 
national assembly. In any case, it 
would seem natural that the Govern- 
ments of the various interested coun- 
tries shou!d regulate aerial navigation 
at home before occupying themselves 
with the elaboration of laws destined 
to regulate international intercourse by 
the aerial highway. Several of them 
have already undertaken that task, 
which is found difficult to perform with 
equity. A new and, it must be ad- 
mitted, a disturbing factor has been 
introduced into the world, and it is now 
necessary to reconcile the rights of cit- 
izens with it. Probably in all coun- 
tries severe restrictions will be placed 
on the navigation of airships over for- 
tified positions, military camps, arse- 
nals, &c. It may be that the prohib- 
ited zones will be made unnecessarily 
extensive. The German Government 
has indeed decided that no airship shall 
be permitted, without a special written 
authorization from the Prussian War 
Minister or from the military com- 
mander of the place, to navigate the air 
within a radius of 64% miles (10 kilo- 
metres) from any fortification. 

In 1909 the exploits of aviators were 
almost exclusively performed over aero- 
dromes, and in 1910 numerous aviation 
meetings and displays were held. 
Dense crowds of spectators witnessed 
the flights with interest. But the very 
inadequate space provided by most of 
the organizers of those exhibitions of- 
ten made it impossible for the airmen 
to achieve remarkable feats. The de- 
fective organization also led to many 
extremely regrettable accidents, too 
many of which proved fatal. More- 
over, Owing to the heavy cost of hiring 
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the land, building the sheds for the 
aeroplanes and stands for the public, 
and providing the administration, as 
well as the necessity of offering rich 
prizes, and in many cases of paying 
heavily the more renowned aviators to 
induce them to come and participate in 
the competitions, those enterprises 
were, with few if any exceptions, com- 
plete financial failures. It does not, 
however, follow they will in the fu- 
ture continue to be so. The organizers 
have profited by experience, and the 
immensely increased and ever-growing 
number of aviators makes it possible 
to reduce the amount of the prizes and 
to dispense with paying men to come 
and compete for them. It may there- 
fore be taken for granted there will be 
no lack of aviation meetings, which are 
undeniably useful to familiarize the 
public with a means of locomotion evi- 
dently destined to play an important 
part in the affairs of the world. How- 
ever, though aviation meetings and dis- 
plays are not likely to be suppressed, 
the great interest felt in them has been 
shifted to the open country. Aerial 
touring has been born. 

Though at the end of 1909 a few 
timid cross-country flights had been 
made by such men as Henry Farman, 
Blériot, Maurice Farman, de Lesseps, 
Latham, &c., real aerial touring may 
be said to have been inaugurated by 
Henry Farman on 17th April 1910. On 
that day he started on his biplane, ac- 
companied by Paulhan as a passenger, 
from his aerodrome at Etampes for 
Chevilly, close to Orleans. The fol- 
lowing day Paulhan piloted the ma- 
chine from Chevilly to Arcis-sur-Aube, 
a distance of no less than 107 miles, 
and on the 19th April remounted the 
Henry Farman biplane in the teeth of 
a veritable gale, and flew to Camp de 
Chalons, covering the 42 miles separat- 
ing the two places in 1 hour 5 minutes. 
Almost immediately after Paulhan’s 
first great cross<ountry performance, 
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Grahame White, on 23rd and 24th 
April, piloting a Henry Farman biplane, 
astonished the whole of the civilized 
world by his flight from London to 
Hademore, near Lichfield, in his at- 
tempt to gain “The Daily Mail” £10,000 
prize offered for a flight from the Eng- 
lish capital to Manchester. His ma- 
chine, being left all night in a field 
without protection, was so seriously 
damaged by a storm that it was impos- 
sible to repair it sufficiently quickly 
to enable the daring aviator to complete 
the voyage to Manchester within the 
stipulated forty-eight hours. Taking 
advantage of the mishap, Paulhan hur- 
ried from France to England with an- 
other Henry Farman biplane. It is 
unnecessary to relate all the incidents 
of the aerial duel which followed be- 
tween the two intrepid airmen, and in 
which the Frenchman was the victor, 
though Grahame White gave proof of 
undaunted, if not foolhardy, courage 
in attempting to overtake his rival. 
Having descended on a little field sur- 
rounded by trees and telegraph posts 
and wires, he started from it in com- 
plete obscurity at 2 A.M.! That he suc- 
ceeded in rising in the air on his aero- 
plane sufficiently quickly to clear those 
obstacles was almost miraculous. It 
would be superfluous and wearisome 
to give a list of all the subsequent feats 
of the same character accomplished by 
aviators in almost all European coun- 
tries, not to speak of America. The 
English Channel was crossed several 
times, the Irish Sea was flown, and 
aviators in ever increasingly large num- 
bers piloted their biplanes and mono- 
planes from place to place over plains, 
valleys, hills, rivers, forests, &c. Some 
were alone on their machines and oth- 
ers were accompanied by passengers. 
Those aerial voyages and the uninter- 
rupted raids of the military aviators, 
the prelude to veritable aerial touring, 
demonstrated the necessity of at once 
providing landing-places and shelter for 
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aerial craft in the vicinity of large 
towns, and also for placing landmarks 
to guide aerial travellers. With re- 
gard to the first desideratum an associa- 
tion has been constituted by M. Balsan, 
Vice-President of the Aero Club of 
France, to encourage provincial aero 
clubs, private industry, and municipal- 
ities, to make preparations to receive 
aerial visitors. What is required at 
the gate of every large town is a con- 
venient landing-place, with adjoining 
sheds for the touring aeroplanes and a 
depot of gasolene and oil. There 
should be also a workshop at which 
minor repairs could be effected. It is 
stated that M. Balsan has received en- 
couraging promises from a great many 
aero clubs, private persons, and munic- 
ipalities, and expects his association 
will in the spring be able to furnish a 
fairly long list of aerial ports where 
aviators will find all the necessary con- 
veniences for touring. The task he 
has undertaken, with the direct patron- 
age of the Aero Club of France, in 
whose hotel in Rue Francois I. he has 
been permitted to establish the offices 
of his association, is, however, so con- 
siderable that it cannot be completed 
in a day, month, or year. However, 
in a comparatively short time aerial 
ports may become a paying concern, 
because the aerial craft will be called 
on to pay dues in the same way as 
ships entering harbors. 

The French Government, the Aero 
Club of France, the National Aerial 
League, and numerous private individ- 
uals are studying the problem of how 
best to indicate to aerial pilots the 
place over which they may be passing. 
It has been suggested that the simplest 
means would be to write the name of 
the place in big white letters on the 
roof of some prominent building, but 
there are many obvious objections to it. 
M. Quintin, President of the National 
Aerial League, is the author of a pro- 
ject consisting in the display on the 
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ground of figures showing the distance 
in kilometres north, south, east, and 
west of Paris. That method would 
not necessitate more than two sets of 
figures, as a dot or line above or below 
them would show whether they re- 
ferred in the one case to north or south, 
and in the other to east or west. The 
War Minister seems to approve of the 
proposal, but he thinks it would be 
wise, so far as France is concerned, to 
choose the extreme westerly point of 
the country as the starting-point. He 
considers it would simplify the figures 
and signs on the ground, as one set of 
figures would always show the dis- 
tance eastward, since there would be 
no west. Also to avoid the employ- 
ment of too large a number of figures 
he would make the unit not one kilo- 
metre but ten, which he says would be 
a sufficiently precise indication. Many 
aviators, however, affirm that seen 
from any considerable altitude it would 
often be diificult to distinguish a 3 from 
an 8, a 7 from a 9, and that a 2 might 
be mistaken for a 4, to say nothing 
of the likely to arise be- 
tween 6 and 9. Most of them would 
prefer a code of signs. Several such 
codes have been invented, and one of 
them, of which M. Maurice Oller is the 
author, has met with much approval. 
It consists in tracing on the ground 
three square chess-boards, each con- 
taining nine square compartments. 
The first chess-board would represent 
the whole of France. An aviator fly- 
ing over it would perceive that one 
of the nine squares of this first chess- 
board was painted black, while all the 
other eight would appear in white. By 
consulting a little map of France, also 
divided into nine squares, he would 
know by the black square on the ground 
in which region he was. For clearer 
information he would consult the sec- 
ond chess-board, representing not the 
whole of France but only the territory 
comprised in the square painted black 
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in the first chess-board,—that is to say, 
the region in which the spot was sit- 
uated. On this second chess-board the 
square painted black would show the 
position of the spot to within ,; por- 
tion of the country. As that indica- 
tion would not in many cases be suffi- 
cient, the third chess-board of nine 
squares would represent the black 
square on the second chess-board, and 
the black square on it would indicate 
the position of the place to within 
the 729th part of the country, which 
would be quite sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

Since last year no revolutionary al- 
teration has been made in the form of 
aeroplanes. To the casual observer 
their aspect is the same as it was at 
the end of 1909. Nevertheless, the 
curve of the bearing-surfaces, the po- 
sition of the horizontal rudder, the di- 
mensions of the hind cell, and in some 
“ases its complete suppression—that is 
to say, the leaving of nothing but a hori- 
zontal plane and vertical rudder,—the 
greater or less distance left between 
the bearing-surfaces of the biplane, and 
numerous modifications in the mode of 
construction, have, with the greatly im- 
proved reliability of more than one 
aviation motor, rendered the aeroplane 
a much more practical instrument of lo- 
comotion than it was twelve months 
ago. This is not the place to insist 
on technical details, but the truth of 
the above assertion is proved by the 
performances of aerial craft chronicled 
every day. As for the respective ad- 
vantages of the various types of flying 
machines—the monoplane, the biplane, 
the helicoptére, and the ornithoptére,— 
only the two first can be said to exist, 
though the Salon of Aerial Locomotion 
held in Paris last October contained a 
helicoptére, which, however, had never 
risen into the air, and a toy ornithop- 
tére, which flew so well with its beat- 
ing wings that its inventor decided to 
eonstruct a full-sized machine capable 
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of carrying a man. Another ingenious 
toy of a somewhat similar description 
was also exhibited at the same show. 
It consisted of a little machine which 
flew with what was called revolving 
wings, resembling the paddles of a 
steamer. The inventor of this toy has 
already constructed a full-sized ma- 
chine, but till now it has not fulfilled 
the hopes with which the toy model 
had inspired certain persons. To 
predict that the rigid bearing-surfaces 
of the monoplane and biplane will 
never find a rival in either the helicop- 
tére or ornithoptére would, perhaps, 
be rash. At any rate, there seems no 
reason to doubt the possibility of in- 
venting a sufficiently light and power- 
ful motor to raise, by means of a pro- 
pelier, not only itself but a man in 
the machine off the ground in a ver- 
tical direction, or the feasibility of 
making a flying machine with beating 
wings, though the mechanical difficul- 
ties to be overcome in the construction 
of an ornithoptére are extremely seri- 
ous. But whether either the one or 
the other of these types of flying ma- 
chines will ever, or at least for a long 
series of years, be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the monoplane and bi- 
plane, is quite another question. The 
advisability of adopting the beating 
wings system has been, and is still, ad- 
vocated by certain persons in France 
as a means of ensuring the greater 
safety of aviators. It is, however, very 
difficult to understand how that desir- 
able result can be attained with the 
ornithoptére. The complicated nature 
of the machinery which would have 
to be employed would seem calculated 
to increase rather than diminish the 
danger of accidents. Moreover, the 
monoplane or biplane with its rigid 
bearing-surfaces can, in the case of a 
breakdown of the motor, return in com- 
parative safety to the earth in gliding 
flight; whereas it is very easy to imag- 
ine that the beating wings of an orni- 


thoptére might be stopped, by a similar 
accident to the motor, in such a posi- 
tion as to make a gliding descent ut- 
terly impossible. Indeed the chance of 
anything else happening, if the motor 
failed to work properly, appears ex- 
tremely small. The argument so often 
used in favor of the beating wings sys- 
tem—that, to reach perfection, Nature, 
which has given wings to birds, must 
be copied—does not bear a moment’s 
examination. It would be just as 
reasonable to pretend that legs should 
be given to locomotives and all sorts 
of vehicles, and fins to seagoing vessels 
and submarines, because neither the 
wheel nor the screw nor the turbine 
exists in Nature. 

Each of the two types of really ex- 
isting flying machines—the monoplane 
and the biplane—has during 1910 
proved it possesses advantages. The 
monoplane is swift and the biplane 
can carry weight. At the present mo- 
ment the Blériot monoplane is the pos- 
sessor of almost all the speed records; 
and Henry Farman has carried five 
passengers with him on his biplane— 
that is to say, the machine, during an 
hour’s flight over Camp de Chalons, 
was weighted with six persons, to say 
nothing of the gasolene, oil, &c. The 
Bréguet, the Sommer, and the Maurice 
Farman biplanes have also carried into 
the air loads varying between 650 and 
700 lb. The speed of those machines, 
though less high than the Blériot and 
Antoinette monoplanes, is nevertheless 
very considerable—as, for instance, the 
Maurice Farman biplane can travel at 
the rate of about 53 miles an hour. It 
must not be forgotten that in reality 
the severest test of carrying power to 
which it is possible to put a flying ma- 
chine, depending for its support in the 
air on the speed with which it is pro- 
pelled through it, is to reduce its speed 
to the lowest point at which it can fly. 
To give the monoplane the same carry- 
ing capacity as the biplane, it would be 
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requisite to make the wings extremely 
long, because the bearing capacity of a 
plane is not preportionately increased 
by adding to its breadth after a cer- 
tain limit. Apart from the cumber- 
someness of a machine with extremely 
long wings, the great strength, and 
consequently weight, which it would 
be necessary to give the main arm of 
the wing, compared with the number 
of square yards of bearing-surface 
gained, would annul much of the de- 
sired augmentation of the carrying ca- 
pacity of the machine. Moreover, the 
difficulty of attaching the immense 
wings to the body, which is already so 
great with the moderate-sized existing 
monoplanes, in such a manner as to 
prevent the possibility of their doubling 
up, would be most considerably in- 
creased. 

That difficulty of fixing the wings of 
the monoplane to its body has been one 
of the causes of the too numerous fatal 
accidents which have occurred during 
the last twelve months in connection 
with the conquest of the air. On 4th 
January Delagrange lost his life owing 
to the wings of his monoplane being, 
so to say, torn off the body; on 3rd 
July a similar accident at the Rheims 
aviation meeting proved fatal to Wach- 
ter; on 23rd, Auguste Chavez, who had 
flown over the Simplon Pass, was on 
the point of landing at Domodossola, 
when the wings of his monoplane 
doubled up, resulting in a fall in which 
the daring aviator was so seriously in- 
jured that he died a few days later; 
and on 28th December, Laffont and 
Paula, while circling on their mono- 
plane over the Issy les Moulineaux 
drill-ground, just outside Paris, previ- 
ous to starting for an aerial voyage to 
Brussels and back, were killed on the 
spot by one of the wings of their ma- 
chine giving way, and entailing a fall 
from the height of about 600 feet. 


Other accidents believed to be due to 
the same cause have happened, but in 
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many cases it has been impossible to 
determine with certainty the exact rea- 
son of the fall of the monoplane or bi- 
plane. Many fatal and minor mis- 
haps have been attributed to defects in 
the construction of the machines, and 
certain persons have agitated in favor 
of every aeroplane ‘being officially 
tested before it is delivered to the pur- 
chaser. The aeroplane constructors, 
who are so deeply interested in ren- 
dering their flying apparatuses a safe 
means of locomotion, would hail with 
joy the institution of anything like a 
“Veritas Bureau,” if competent persons 
could be found to test the machines 
and vouch for their solidity. It would 
relieve them of responsibility often 
unjustly thrown on their shoulders. 
They do not pretend to have reached 
perfection, but there is not a single 
one who would wittingly deliver a de- 
fectively constructed machine. How- 
ever, when once the machine is in the 
hands of the purchaser they cannot 
know what is done with it, and many 
aviators have been imprudent enough 
to try, without possessing the neces- 
sary technical knowiedge, to improve 
it. In too many cases the result has 
been disastrous, and the blame has 
been wrongfully imputed to the con- 
structor. Another frequent cause of 
accidents has been the neglect of aerial 
pilots to verify the condition of their 
aeroplanes before trusting their lives 
to them. Many mishaps would certainly 
have been avoided if every pilot before 
starting had examined his machine 
thoroughly to see that the main stays 
were intact, the steering-gear in good 
order, all the wires properly taut, and 
that the motor worked satisfactorily. 
In connection with this subject certain 
persons have elaborated statistics des- 
tined to show that aerial locomotion is 
not more dangerous than travelling by 
automobile. It is, however, very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to estimate 
even approximately the number of 
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miles travelled in the air by aeroplanes 
and by automobiles on the road. It is 
true fatal motor-car accidents are re- 
ported every day and but little atten- 
tion is paid to them, unless the victims 
happen to be persons of note, whereas 
the death of an aviator in whatever 
country it may take place is tele- 
graphed to all the principal newspapers 
of the world. It is therefore sufficient 
to note with deep regret that during 
1910 thirty-three brave pioneers of 
aerial locomotion lost their lives; and to 
express the fervent hopes that such 
men as Commandant Renard and M. 
Archdeacon may be right, who recently 
declared they were convinced the num- 
ber of aviation casualties will for the 
future go on decreasing in proportion 
to the number of aviators and miles 
flown, till in a comparatively near fu- 
ture the aeroplane will be recognized as 
one of the safest means of transport. 

Without going into details which 
would fill many pages, the immense 
strides with which aerial locomotion 
advanced in 1910 can be indicated by 
mentioning a few of the performances 
of aviators in the last week of the old 
year At the end of 1909 the world’s 
record for the duration of flight was 
held by Henry Farman, who, on his 
biplane, had remained in the air 4 h. 
17 m. 53 s. On the last day of the old 
year the same aviator had raised that 
record to no less than 8 h. 12 m. On 
83ist December 1909 Henry Farman 
also held the world’s record for dis- 
tance, with a score of 144% miles, but 
it now belongs to Tabuteau, who, on 
a Maurice Farman biplane last De- 
cember made a non-stop flight of 363% 
miles. Most of the speed records had 
been during the last six months raised 
most considerably by the various pi- 
lots of the Blériot monoplane. How- 
ever, on almost the last day of 1910, 
Laurens, accompanied by his wife on a 
R.E.P. (Robert Esnault Pelterie) mon- 
oplane, beat all the speed records of 
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double-seated aeroplanes up to 100 
kilometres (62 miles), while competing 
for the £1000 prize offered by M. Deper- 
dussin for the fastest flight effected in 
1910 by a monoplane carrying two per- 
sons over a distance of 100 kilometres. 
The 100 kilometres (62 miles) were cov- 
ered in 1 h. 16 m. 5 s. The world’s 
altitude record was at the end of 1909 
held by Latham, who, on an Antoinette 
monoplane, had on ist December of 
that year reached the height of 475 
metres (1558% feet). That record had 
on 27th December 1910 been raised by 
the lamented Canadian aviator Hoxsey, 
on a Wright machine, to no less than 
3497 metres (11,470 feet). That flight 
doés not, however, seem to have been 
officially controlled, and doubt is 
thrown on the correctness of the figure, 
but the previously well-established 
world’s record created in December 
by Legagneux at Pau, piloting a Blériot 
monoplane, was already 3200 metres 
(10,496 feet). The Lazare Weiller 
£1000 prize for the longest cross-coun- 
try flight with two persons, the pilot 
and a passenger, on a military aero- 
plane, and reserved for officers. was 
won by Lieutenant Cammerman, who, 
with Lieutenant Maillols as passenger, 
flew on a Henry Farman military bi- 
plane from Camp de Chalons to 
Chauss¢ée Saint Victor, near Blois, and 
back to bis starting-point, in 3 h. 15 m., 
thus covering the distance of 126% 
miles. The Coupe Femina for the 
longest distance covered by a lady avi- 
ator in a non-stop flight was gained by 
Mademoiselle Duturieu on a Henry 
Farman biplane, with a score of 103% 
miles. The Automobile Club’s great 
prize of £4000 was on 3lst December 
awarded to Wynmalen, who, with Du- 
four as passenger on a Henry Farman 
biplane, had made the stipulated ae- 
rial voyage from Paris to Brussels and 
back to the French capital on 16th and 
17th October in 28 h. 36 m. 43 s., the 
time actually occupied in flight being 
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11 h. 25 m. The Baron de Forest 
£10,000 prize reserved for British avi- 
ators on ll-British machines was won 
by Tom Sopwith, who flew from Isle 
of Sheppey to Beaumont in Belgium, a 
distance of 174% miles. These and 
the very numerous performances of 
the unsuccessful competitors, whose 
achievements were scarcely less re- 
markable than those of the prize-win- 
ners, together with the marvellous 
flights made by the military and naval 
aviation pilots during the past year, 
thoroughly well justified the allusion 
to the progress of aerial locomotion 
made by the British Ambassador in 
Paris and the President of the French 
Republic on the occasion of the New 
Year’s Day official reception of the 
Diplomatic Corps at the Elysée. Sir 
Francis Bertie said: “The year 1910 will 
be remarkable in history on account of 
the wonderful progress realized in the 
navigation of the air, and in that do- 


main France will have marked her 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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place in the first rank of the peoples 
of the world both by the discoveries of 
her scientists and by the exploits of her 
aviators.” 

M. Falliére’s reply was an equally 
flattering recognition of the progress ef- 
fected. He said: “I rejoice with you 
at the unexpected development of ae- 
rial navigation. It is one of the mar- 
vels of our time! Everywhere in the 
two continents we see intrepid men, 
daunted neither by passing non-success 
nor by the most terrible catastrophes, 
and who without hesitation place 
heroically their lives at the service of 
the great cause of progress, vieing with 
one another in sang-froid and courage. 
France, as you were kind enough to 
proclaim aloud, and I thank you for 
doing so, exerts herself to the utmost 
in order not to be below her destinies, 
and she brings her stone to the monu- 
ment which is being raised with the 
assistance of all to the glory of human 
genius.” 

T. F. Farman. 
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Ideals are the things men judge to be 
good, and therefore worthy of pursuit. 
But this definition does not exhaust, it 
merely indicates, their significance. 
That depends on their power to evoke 
an impulse to pursue them. For then 
they do not hang idle in the sky; they 
exercise an attraction, and so become 
entangled and involved in the process 
of life. This impulse to the Ideal is 
an energy: I shall call it Will. It 
chooses, and it chooses what it holds to 
be Good; and is thus to be distin- 
guished from other forces governing 
human action, from instinct and habit, 
which do not choose but fatally react 
or inertly continue, from desire which 
chooses, but not necessarily what is 


judged to be good. In the beginning, 
it would seem, in lower forms of life, 
all action is reflex or instinctive; there 
is no choice; and this, it may be held, 
is largely true of earlier phases of hu- 
man history, and of much of the action 
of most men in all its phases. The 
structure we call Society seems to arise 
without deliberation; to be given like 
air and rain, or produced like nests 
and honeycomb; and afterwards, in 
many of its aspects, to be so perpet- 
uated and sustained. And, again, 
when choice emerges, and conscious ac- 
tion, it is not always nor mainly choice 
of Good; it is choice of that which at- 
tracts, of pleasure, or power, or adven- 
ture, of merely the means of life. Ex- 
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pansion of numbers, and the conse 
quent need for new sources of food, is 
a cause at the root of much of his- 
tory. The wanderings, conflicts, con- 
quests, and subjugations which re 
sulted thence were prompted by desire, 
but hardly by what I have called Will. 
The impulse to the Ideal emerges, hes- 
itating and late, in and among these 
other tumultuous energies. It would 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace 
its genesis, and to disentangle it from 
the stress in which it is involved. For 
only in the rarest men, if even in them, 
does it exist pure and uncontaminated. 
Normally, in societies and in individ- 
uals, it is in perpetual conflict, now 
dominating, now succumbing, now 
alert, now sinking to sleep; at one time 
harnessed to the car, then dumb and 
mute, pressing passively like a brake 
on the wheels of instinct and desire. 
Yet, though it be thus intricately in- 
volved with other energies, it is yet dis- 
tinct from these, and sociologists labor 
in vain to reduce it to terms of them. 
The moment a judgment is made, “I 
desire this,” there emerges something 
that is not instinct; the moment an- 
other judgment is made, “I choose this 
because it is good,” there emerges 
something that is not desire. A new 
kind has come into existence,—none the 
less new because the stages of its 
growth are obscure and blurred. 
Will, then, or the impulse to the 
Ideal, is in its essence unique. It is 
an energy; but one, as I have been in- 
sisting, which is entangled with others 
wholly or partly alien to it. I think 
always of ideals as sown into a soil of 
fact; external fact, of institutions and 
ways of life, which are again them- 
selves the deposit of instinct and de- 
sire, and of will in some other phase; 
and internal fact, the actual needs, im- 
pulses, and habits of men. In that soil 
the seed must grow, if grow it can 
(for, as in the parable, it may fall on 
stony ground or among thorns, or the 
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birds of the air may devour it), and 
growing must assimilate the material 
into which it is sown, suffer distortion 
from wind and shade and drought, and 
realize only imperfectly its original es- 
sence as conceived by the soul that cast 
it forth. This is the tragedy Goethe 
saw and proposed to write, in the his- 
tory of Mahomet and Mahometanism. 
It is the tragedy of all the great ideal 
conceptions of history. Look, for ex- 
ample, at Christianity. How strangely 
different the fact from the ideal that 
was in the soul of Christ. For that 
ideal, becoming real, laid hold upon and 
in turn was invaded by all the natural 
instincts and desires of men, and by 
other ideal impulses incompatible with 
itself. As the tree grew up it bore 
the strangest fruits, fruits of war and 
competition, fruits of superstition and 
fraud, fruits of adventure, aggression, 
power and conquest, along with the 
fruits of faith, hope, and charity. So 
that when a Tolstoi arises, in these 
modern times, having in him the gen- 
uine spirit of Christ, he is repudiated 
by the whole world of Christianity be- 
cause, in fact, though he be Christ- 
like, he is not Christian. It is a true 
and profound commentary on this part 
of our history which Dostoievsky has 
written in Les fréeres Kamarazov, where 
he makes the Grand Inquisitor appre- 
hend as a heretic the Jesus Christ who 
reappears upon the earth. Christian- 
ity, rendering itself real, had moved 
away from Christ to the Tempter. It 
had learnt that, to mankind, it 
must make stones into bread, it must 
conquer the kingdoms of the earth, it 
must cast itself down from the Temple. 
Practical philanthropy, physical force, 
and miracles were its weapons. And 
so had grown up the medireval fact; not 
the ideal of Christ, but a paganism fer- 
mented by that ideal; a product of that 
energy, but also of many others; a 
reality perverted from its essence by 
the act of becoming real. 


win 
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I have instanced Christianity to il- 
lustrate my point, but I might as well 
have instanced Buddhism or Mahomet- 
anism, or Chivalry, or Monarchy, or 
Aristocracy. All the great products 
of civilization are or have been 
prompted and supported by some ideal 
impulse; but that impulse did not cre- 
ate them out of nothing, nor can it per- 
petually sustain them. It is in con- 
stant stress of conflict with the ele- 
ments it has partially subdued, and 
which have partially subdued it. 
More, it comes sooner or later into con- 
flict with new ideals born from its 
failure to realize and maintain itself. 
For a time, when a phase of civilization 
has established itself, the ideal is con- 
servative; so, for example, in the Ro- 
man Republic in its best days, in the 
Aristocracy of Venice, in feudal Japan, 
and in China till our own days. The 
institutions existing are then judged 
to be good, and the great passions and 
actions rally to defend and perpetuate 
them. But this, the great conserva- 
tism, degenerates into habit and rou- 
tine; it loses grip of the elements by 
holding which in subjection it exists; 
these, escaping, turn against the old 
and evoke a new ideal; then come the 
great periods of conflict, the revolu- 
tions and reactions, till the new ideal 
has mastered and been mastered by 
the new conditions, and there is place 
for a new conservatism. 

Such, so far as we can interpret it, 
seems to be the rhythm of history. 
And it follows that ideals, thus entan- 
gled in fact, are not, so far as they 
evoke energies and enter into history, 
independent of time and place, and of 
the whole structure of the inner and 
outer world. Effective ideals are elic- 
ited by circumstance. But they are 
not created by it. It is a prejudice of 


modern science, a prejudice which so- 
ciology has taken over from biology, te 
try to explain the inner by the outer. 
But this is preposterous. 


No varia- 
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tion could be selected by environment 
unless it had arisen independently of 
environment; no ideal impulse could 
be evoked by a situation unless it were 
somehow there waiting to be evoked. 
A sociologist will say that the growth 
of population is the cause of changes 
in institutions; but, clearly, it is not its 
cause, it is its occasion. It gives the 
situation upon which inner factors, of 
need and desire, react. The inner life 
has a nature of its own, as Comte 
rightly saw, whether or no he rightly 
interpreted it. And part of that inner 
life is the will that chooses good. The 
direction of the choice is influenced 
by circumstances; but the act of choice 
belongs to the constitution of the in- 
ner life. In the Middle Ages the ideal 
of feudalism was possible, and not that 
of democracy. Yet no external con- 
ditions could have created the feudal 
ideal had it not been in the nature of 
men to conceive and practise it. The 
ideal of Democracy is possible now; but 
not all the conditions of modern life 
would make it possible did it not lie 
in our nature to choose and pursue it. 
Ideals are relevant to conditions, but 
they are not creatures of conditions. 
And the process of history is a per- 
petual soliciting of the inner life to dis- 
play in fact potentialities that are al- 
ready there. 

Because ideals are, in this sense, de- 
pendent on conditions, a given ideal 
may, at one time and place, either not 
emerge at all, or remain an otiose con- 
ception; while, at another, it may evoke 
an effective energy and determine ac- 
tion. Hence arises a distinction be- 
tween Utopianism and a genuine oper- 
ative Idealism. The Utopian is the 
desirable, towards the achievement of 
which no practical step can here and 
now be taken. To some minds, and 
especially to English minds, all ideals 
appear Utopian. This is the view of 
middle age, of people settled and 
ranged, of lawyers and shopkeepers, 
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too often of teachers and professors 
A relative of Shelley, we are told, af- 
flicted by gout, would listen patiently 
to the declamations of the youthful 
poet, but remark at the “They 
may set up Plato’s Republic in Hors- 
ham to-morrow if they like, but I 
would not lift my leg from this stool to 
hinder or to help it.” This attitude is 
typical of a certain kind of tempera- 
ment and experience. It is that of 
“all sensible men,” and these are the 
They are, how- 


end, 


permanent majority. 
ever, always wrong as well as always 
right. Their philosophy is that of set- 
tled times, of short views, of surfaces, 
and of epicycles. It ignores the plan- 
etary orbits and the deep currents of 
the world. And when these, in their 
steadfast motion, throw up in visible 
turmoil the bubbles and blazes we call 
revolutions, that view of man and his 
history is disconcerted. Human na- 
ture, assumed to be monotonous and 
fixed, begins to perform prodigies 
Something gives before the 


and 


wonders. 
steady pressure of hidden and subter- 
There is a crash, a 
all a catas- 


ranean forces. 
shift, what contemporaries 
trophe; then the surface re-forms at a 
new level, the normal consciousness 
closes over the gulf, the sleepless en- 
ergy pent below is covered in and for- 
gotten, and once more the leg is on 
the stool in the little parlor at Hors- 
ham. Carlyle, it is said, sat listening 
once to the common talk about the in- 


effectiveness of ideas; then, when a 
pause came, remarked: “Gentlemen, 


there was once a man called Rousseau. 
He wrote a book which was nothing 
but ideas. People laughed at it. But 
the skins of those who laughed went 
to bind the second edition of the book.” 
Not all ideals, then, are Utopian, nor 
all impulses to pursue them idle. Yet 
many are; because, for the time being, 
or, it may be, for all time, the condi- 
tions are unfavorable. For instance, a 
life without a body might be desirable, 
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life of a bird, or that of a 


New senses, new physiol- 


or the 
chimera, 
ogy, the engendering of children by 
glances of the eye, intercourse without 
the medium of matter—these and the 
like might be held to be ideal; but they 
could hardly become objects of pursuit, 
and create energy, unless it were the 
energy of lunatics. And often, it may 
be urged, the ideals of social reform- 
ers are as Utopian as these. Thus, as 
a recent critic of socialism reminds 
us:— 

“Fourier taught that Communism 
would alter not only man, but the phys- 
ical world as well. Lions would be 
taught to draw wagons, as a symbol of 
the victory of man over nature. Hu- 
man life would on an average last 144 
The aurora borealis, which now 


regions, 


years. 
rarely appears in northern 
would become permanently visible, and 
be fixed at the Pole. It would give 
out not only light as at present, but also 
heat. It would the 
water by the citric 
real acid, and convert it into a kind of 


decompose sea 


creation of bo- 
lemonade, which would dispense with 
the necessity of provisioning ships with 
fresh water. Oranges would grow in 
Siberia, and tame whales would pull 
becalmed sailing-ships. The full in- 
dulgence of human nature in all its 
passions would produce happiness and 
virtue. Society would harmoniously 
be organized in groups (phalanxes) of 
1600 persons to inhabit a large palace 
called a_ phalanstery. If England 
would introduce these phalanxes, her 
labor would become so productive that 
she could pay off her national debt in 
six months by the sale of hens’ eggs.” 

This, it may be confessed, is a good 
example of Utopian imagination. Here 
and now such ideals could hardly lead 
to sane action. Yet, whether and how 
far they are altogether and perma- 
nently Utopian, we cannot wisely dog- 
matize. Things once seeming as 
strange have been accomplished, and 
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the whole history of man is_ the 
achievement of the Impossible. A lo- 


comotive was once a dream; the aero- 
plane has but just ceased to be one. 
To a savage, talk of travel by rail or 
steamship will sound like talk of a 
journey to the moon. It is for this 
reason that I defined the Utopian, not 
as the permanently unrealizable, but as 
what we do not see our way to set 
about realizing. To take an exam- 
ple:—Already at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century Marsiglio of Padua 
laid down a complete plan of demo- 


eratic organization for Church and 
State. The plan was Utopian, then and 


there, but not inherently impossible; 
the last century has been actually 
working it out, and it will now be 
generally admitted to be at least a rea- 
sonable ideal. Again, there are those 
now who urge universal peace, or a 
collectivist commonwealth. Are they 
Utopians or no? No one really knows. 
And they can only rightly be opposed 
on the ground that their schemes are 
undesirable, not on the ground that 
they are impracticable. 

It follows that though we admit that 
ideals may be Utopian, we do not al- 
ways know whether they are so or no, 
even for the time being, still less for 
all time. We have learnt so little of 
nature, and so little of human nature. 
Some possibilities, it is true, we may 
rule out without much hesitation. Al- 
ways, it must be supposed, Man will 
have to reckon with physical facts— 
the stars in their courses, day and 
night, the seasons and the climates, 
land and tempest and calm, 
drought and rains and cyclones. And 
in some occupations and ways of life, 
among sailors and farmers and hunters, 
these ultimate facts must perhaps be 
always so near and instant that the 
changes and ameliorations wrought by 
man will seem contemptible in the com- 


sea, 


parison. 
“They that go down to the sea in 
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ships, and occupy their business in 
great waters, these men see the works 
of the Lord and His wonders in the 
deep. For at His word the stormy 
wind ariseth, which lifteth up the 
waves thereof. They are carried up to 
the heaven, and down again to the deep, 
their soul melteth away because of the 
trouble. They reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man, and are at 
their wits’ end.” 

To men whose daily experience is of 
this kind, all idealism might well seem 
to be but a thin veneer laid over the 
surface of ineluctable fact. Yet even 
this region of fact has been invaded by 
the audacity of man. He has sum- 
moned rain to the dry land and water 
to the desert. He mocks at the tem- 
pest, he rides on the air, he makes the 
lightning his messenger. And the man 
would be rash who should attempt to 
set a final bound to this Promethean 
energy. Perhaps, some day, we shall 
indeed “command these stones to be 
bread”; perhaps we shall harness the 
tides, and warm ourselves at the cen- 
tral fire. Our science is young; and 
any day a new discovery may convert 
some-Utopian dream into an actuality. 
Among things desirable, what may be 
possible is partly a problem for phys- 
ical science. The social groupings and 
relations of men are largely determined 
by the character of their economic 
activities; and these, again, depend on 
the progress of exact knowledge. The 
substitution of electricity for steam 
might dissolve the factory system, and 
the use of oil instead of coal put an end 
to the problems of the pit. So that 
even in his region of physical fact we 
must beware of bridling our hopes too 
strictly; and still more is this warn- 
ing in place when we consider not na- 
ture at large, but the nature of Man. 

Here, too, no doubt, there is some- 
thing final and fatal. We shall not 
grow wings, nor develop eyes in the 
back of our head, nor live upon air, nor 
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procreate without conjunction. We 
shall not live for ever, though we may 
extend the period of life. We shall 
not add cubits to our stature, nor con- 
volutions to our brain. Nor, it is urged, 
shall we radically change our inner 
life. “Human nature,” say the sage 
and the dunce, “is always the same.” 
And modern science inclines to confirm 
this view. Our instincts, we are told, 
inherited from animal ancestors, per- 
sist unchanged. The mind of man, 
like his body, has a fixed structure; it 
is not a “blank sheet of paper,” where 
environment and education may write 
what they choose. That may be so; 
but if “human nature” does not change, 
what is it that has changed between 
primitive and civilized man? Be- 
havior, at least, alters, if endowment 
persists. We may have the same in- 
stincts as the savage, but we do not 
practise the same conduct. Man in 
the long centuries has learnt by expe- 
rience; he has acquired new modes of 
action, and these have constituted new 
habits. If he is hit, he does not auto- 
matically return the blow; if he is 
frightened, he does not fatally run 
away; if he desires, he does not in- 
stantly seize. Biology demonstrates, 
let us concede, a permanence of sub- 
stance; but history demonstrates a 
change of modes. That change is the 
key to history. The law of change we 
may not have discovered, and it may 
not be discoverable, but at least we 
must recognize the fact. The spirit 
of Man is not frozen in ice, nor bound 
on a wheel of fire; rather it moves in 
a magic car throngh the forest of life, 
drawn by the team of instinct, habit, 
desire, and will; bound to the past, yet 
free of the future; proceeding from the 
brute, but tending to the god. 

In this sense, then, human nature 
does change, and it perpetuates its 
changes by language, arts, laws, insti- 
tutions. It thus creates a new environ- 
ment, more important than the natural 
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one, and, as some think, more impor- 
tant even than ancestral inheritance. 
This, at any rate, is the opinion of 
Professor M’Dougall. 

“There is widely current a vague be- 
lief that the national characteristics of 
the people of any country are in the 
main innnate characters. But there can 
be no serious question that this popular 
assumption is erroneous, and that nat- 
ural characteristics, at any rate all 
those that distinguish the peoples of 
the European countries, are in the 
main expressions of different traditions. 
There are innate differences of men- 
tal constitution between the races and 
sub-races of men, and between the peo- 
ples of the European countries; and 
these innate peculiarities are very im- 
portant, because they exert through 
long periods of time a constant bias or 
moulding influence upon the growth of 
national cultures and traditions. But, 
relatively to the national peculiarities 
acquired by each individual in virtue 
of his participation in the traditions of 
his country, the innate peculiarities 
are slight, and are almost completely 
obscured in each individual by these 
superimposed acquired characters. If 
the reader is inclined to doubt the truth 
of these statements, let him make an 
effort of imagination and suppose that 
throughout a period of half a century 
every child born to English parents was 
at once exchanged (by the power of a 
magician’s wand) for an infant of the 
French or other European nation. Soon 
after the close of this period the Eng- 
lish nation would be composed of indi- 
viduals of French extraction, and the 
French nation of individuals of Eng- 
lish extraction. It is, I think, clear 
that, in spite of this complete change 
of innate characters between the two 
nations, there would be but little im- 
mediate change of national character- 
istics. The French people would still 
speak French, and the English would 
speak English with all the local diver 





sities to which we are accustomed, and 
without perceptible change of pronun- 
ciation. The religion of the French 
would still Roman 
Catholic, and the English people would 
still the same diversity of 
Protestant creeds. The course of po- 
litical institutions would have suffered 
no profound change, the customs and 
habits of the two peoples would exhibit 


be predominantly 


present 


only such changes as might be attrib- 
uted to the lapse of time, though an 
acute observer might notice an appre- 
ciable approximation of the two peo- 
ples towards one another in all these 
respects. The inhabitant of France 
would still be a Frenchman and the in- 
habitant of England an Englishman to 
all outward seeming, save that the phys- 
the two peoples 

And we may go 


ical 
would be transposed. 
even further, and assert’that the same 


appearance of 


would hold good if a similar exchange 
of infants were effected between the 
English and any other less closely al- 
lied nation, say the Turks or the 
Japanese. 

A statement so strong as this, I sup- 
will be 


illustrate 


we 
is disputable, and dis- 
puted. But it will serve to 
the importance of social environment; 
and that, at least, beyond dispute, is 
ehangeable, and always’ changing. 
Human nature, or, if you like, human 
behavior, develops, embodies its devel- 
in social facts, and develops 
There may 


pose, 


opment 
again in relation to these. 
be limits to this development, but no 
one is in a position to lay them down. 
The crude scepticism of the man in the 
street is here at least as much out of 
court as the faith of the most uncrit- 
ical Utopian. Nor are the philoso- 
phers of history in a better case, for 
they import conclusions previously as- 
sumed into the whole course of their 


argument. When Comte, for instance, 


1 M’Dougali, ‘Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology,” p. 329 
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professes to prove, from the facts of 
human nature and the laws of its de- 
velopment, that the monogamic family 
is ultimate, that elective democracy is 
an aberration, that a priesthood is a 
necessity, and that the only place for 
Woman is the home, who is convinced 
What 


Socialist could reasonably be converted 


that was not convinced before? 


by Spencer’s philosophy of Individual- 
What Democrat by Hegel's 
apotheosis of the Prussian constitu- 
tion? We know that change is possi- 
ble; that progress has occurred; but 


ism? 


we do not know its laws, its limits, or 
its end. 

Thus all profitable 
Ideals is matter not for science but for 


discussion of 


literature—for the inspiration of the 
poet, the denunciation of the prophet, 
the doubts, denials, or questions of the 
To be serious, it must in- 
reference to 


plain man. 
conducted with 
It must avoid Utopianism; 


deed be 

the facts. 
yet still more it must avoid scepticism. 
It must take account of things as they 
are, and yet always be looking away 
from them to things as they may be. 
Above all, it must not pretend that it 
is achieving demonstration. For it 
works in an element largely indeter- 
minate, where much is conjecture and 
speculation; and it deals with matters 
where controversy goes back to the 
roots of individual preference. In such 
a field of discourse personality must 
A writer or 
speaker must what he has 
come to prefer; and the acceptance he 
meets with will be proportionate to 
the degree of his knowledge, the meas- 
ure of his common-sense, and the pro- 
fundity and scope of his intuition of 
Good. He must affirm; he cannot 
prove. But his statement of his own 
ideal will be a challenge to the reader 
to formulate his; and this will be the 
chief service he will render. 

G. Lowes Diekinson. 


count for much, or most. 
declare 
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THE WILD HEART. 
By M. E, Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
PART II. 
AFTER THREE YEARS. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Overhead the sky was of that deep, 
cloudless blue, a blue as intense as the 
blue of Italy, which sometimes marks 
a summer's day in Dorset; on either 
side of the hedge stretched fields where 
the meadow grass was ripe for cut- 
ting, or where the tall wheat was be- 
ginning to assume the indescribable, 
delicate sheen which in a few weeks 
would deepen into gold. But the 
hedges themselves were powdered with 
dust, and the white undulating road 
was almost as blinding to look on as 
the sun above, while the heat, radiat- 
ing upwards, seemed to strike the way- 
farer in the face. 

But the man who, to use the local 
phrase, was “travelling” on this glow- 
ing afternoon, swung along as though 
unconscious of the heat, while his 
piercing eyes gazed about him appar- 
ently in expectation or inquiry. 

All at once a curious sound fell upon 
his ear, a clamor aimost resembling the 
distant “music” of running hounds, 
but no such music was possible on this 
June day. The wayfarer paused and 
smiled to himself, knowing well what 
the cry portended. Then he walked 
on again a few paces till he came to 
a gate, which he ascended in the orth- 
odox rustic fashion, seating himself on 
the upper rail and allowing his feet to 
rest on a lower one. Judging from his 
appearance, he was no crdinary rus- 
tic; he wore sailor's clothes, yet some- 
thing in the long swinging stride with 
which he had advanced seemed to indi- 
cate the landsman, while there was in 
addition an elasticity entirely personal. 
The blue jersey defined a form that 
was strong and well-knit, and yet re- 
tained a youthful slenderness, while 
the brown face, as much of it as could 


be seen between the overshadowing 
growth of thick dark hair and the short 
curling beard, was of a brown that 
might have owed its origin either te sea 
or land. The keenness of the golden 
hazel eyes was possibly due to the 
habit of keeping the look-out over roll- 
ing masses of water or, again, to scan- 
ning wide horizons of moor and down. 
They watched the angle of the road 
now, a little smile playing about the 
lips which were hidden by the dark 
moustache. Now a cloud of dust 
drifted along the road, the clamor in- 
creasing in volume and becoming a 
medley of treble and bass voices; a pat- 
tering sound accompanied it like that 
produced by myriads of raindrops. On 
nearer approach these resolved them- 
selves into the sound of hurrying feet, 
while the confused bleating of ewes 
and lambs was diversified by the chim- 
ing of one or two deep-toned sheep 
bells and the barking of a dog. 

Presently the flock came in sight, fol- 
lowed by two human figures, gray 
with the dust of the road. 

The sailor—to award to the 
descript being the quality to which he 
seemed entitled by his clothes—gazed 
eagerly at these guardians of the flock 
aus they drew near, his glance shifting 
itself from the first, a tall, dark youth 
of about nineteen, to rest on his com- 
panion, whose massive form was clad 


nol- 


in the regulation “pinner”’ of a shep- 
herd, and whose red beard glinted in 
the sun. The sheep hurried past, turn- 
ing at sight of the motionless watcher, 
running up the banks and endeavoring 
to double back, after the manner of 
their kind, while the shepherd laid 
about him with his crook, the dog 
barked and snapped in the innocuous 


fashion of the trained collie at their 
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heels, and the dark youth waved his 
stick and swore. The dust which at- 
tended their progress was so dense as 
to be almost blinding, yet it was not 
on this account that the two newcom- 
ers failed to take notice of the sailor, 
but rather because in the intervals of 
attending to their unruly charges they 
were quarreling with each other. 
Their angry voices could be heard dom- 
inating the din before the flock had 
reached the spot where the traveller 
had ensconced himself, and for some 
little time after they passed he could 
distinguish the words. 

“ll have ye know who’s master!” 
cried the younger of the two. 

“Measter,” echoed the other scorn- 
fully, “whoever mid be measter, ’tisn’t 
you—an’ I bain’t a-goin’ to have no ar- 
ders from ye, an’ so I tell ye.” 

“If you take too much on yourself; 
the orders you'll get will be marchin’ 
orders,” retorted the other. 

Then came an interval of scuffling 
with the sheep, calling to the dog, turn- 
ing back an obstinate ewe who was 
for retracing her steps; then the shep- 
herd remarked in the same tone as that 
with which he had concluded his objur- 
gation to the animal:— 

“We'll see that. I be one as does 
my dooty, the same dooty as I’ve a-car- 
ried out afore you were barn, for I’ve 
been workin’ among sheep since I were 
a little boy-chap. As for you, what 
good be you? Answer me that—what 
d’ye know about the work? I tell ye 
there isn’t no master at Strange’s— 
and as for the missus, she’s one what 
have got a sensible head-piece—Turn 
’em back, Jack; turn en back, I tell 
ee.” 

The yapping of the dog drowned his 
voice; the bleating appeared to double 
in vigor as the sheep rounded the cor- 
ner of the road; the dust rising even 
more densely hid the men and their 
charges from the sailor’s sight. 

He got down from the gate, brushed 


the dust from his clothes with a sinewy 
brown hand, and then began to walk 
at a rapid pace in the direction whence 
the flock had come; he looked about 
him no more, but rather pressed on- 
ward with the determined air of a man 
who was in haste to reach a predes- 
tined goal. But his face had become 
overcast and something of the spring 
seemed to have gone out of his step. 

Presently he entered into a by-lane, 
and anon deserted that for a narrow 
track, which led through wattled 
hedges to a copse, where it presently 
dwindled into a mere ribbon for nar- 
rowness, finally emerging on to a down. 
Here he struck off eastward, until his 
form became the only moving object in 
the vast golden-green waste, if one ex- 
cepted the rabbits scuttling from cover 
cover, or the birds flitting noiselessly 
over his head. 

Now the bright eyes, which had 
looked as expectantly towards one 
point as they might have watched for 
a distant land from the masthead, fell 
upon that of which they were in 
search. An avenue of fir-trees march- 
ing up the slope, and on the hither side 
the roofs of a homestead nestling in a 
hollow. He quickened his pace, yet 
more, and presently found himself de- 
scending the narrow track which led 
to this solitary farm. 

There was smoke curling up lazily 
from the chimney-stack, fowls cluck- 
ing in a sunny corner of the yard, an 
old dog lying asleep on the spotlessly 
white doorstep; and from somewhere 
in the back premises came the sound 
of a girl's singing. The wayfarer 
paused by the gate and listened; and 
suddenly his eager eyes were softened 
by a mist that, had they been a 
woman's, might have been taken for 
tears. 

Now other sounds came to him from 
a nearer quarter, a small outbuilding 
situated a few yards away from the 
house: the clinking of pattens, and a 
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thumping and splashing unmistakably 
indicative of the wash-tub. Now a 
great cloud of steam issued from the 
open doorway, followed by a flood of 
soapy water. The sailor smiled and 
slapped his thigh noiselessly— 

“At it again,” he muttered to himself. 

As he entered the yard, the portly 
figure of a woman came sidling out of 
the narrow doorway, pausing, in a help- 
less sort of way, as the soapy stream 
trickled over the cobble stones. 

lt was washing day at Strange’s, and 
Mrs. Cornick, having as usual kicked 
over her pail, was considering the ad- 
visability of mopping up its contents, 
weighing in fact the alternative labors 
of stooping, thus saving some small 
portion of water already heated, or hav- 
ing recourse to the kettle afresh. 

“Mercy me!” she exclaimed, on per- 
ceiving the newcomer, “whatever mid 
a sailor want here?’ 

“A drink of water, if you please, 
ma’am,” rejoined he. “Cold water,” 
he added, with a twinkle in his eye 
and a glance at the rivulet which was 
now winding towards his feet. 

“You can pump yourself as 
cold water as you like,” returned Mrs. 
Cornick, tossing her head. “I'll fetch 
ye a glass, and ye can help yourself.” 

She began to move unwieldily across 
the yard. 

“Nay, don’t let me trouble you, 
ma’am,” said the man; “I see you're 
busy—perhaps they’ll give me one at 
the house.” 

“There’s no-one indoor but missus,” 
said Mrs. Cornick, “an’ she’s busy wi’ 
the fine things.” 

“Mrs. what?” 
quickly. 

Mrs. Cornick rested her hands on her 
broad hips and laughed— 

“Well there—she’s missus in one way 
and not in another, if I mid say so. 
She’s missus of this here place what 
her wold uncle did leave her, but she 
isn’t nobody’s missus in the way 0’ 
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bein’ a married ‘oman. There's folks 
what says she'll live and die Miss Tam- 
sine Strange.” 

The man had stooped to flick the 
remnants of dust from his knees, and 
the dark flush which overspread his 
face might have been due to this cause; 
it was still there, however, when he 
straightened himself. 

“Is she a young woman, then?” he 
asked. 

“Young—ah—not more than twenty, 
I d@’ ‘low, and a fine piece. Her poor 
uncle did think the world of her, and 
there's others what do think the world 
of her, too,” she added, with a sudden 
resentfulness in look and tone. “But 
her ladyship is so high and mighty, 
she'll not look at none of the folks 
about here.” 


“And so,” pursued the stranger 
slowly, “there’s no master in this 
place?” 


Again Mrs. Cornick tossed her head— 

“Well, her brother do bide wi’ her 
at the present time, but there’s nobody 
here as ‘ud put up with him as 
master. Her mother did come for a 
bit, and sometimes she do have some 0’ 
the young uns, but this here young 
man took a three or four 
months ago of givin’ up his own place 
—he were but workin’ in a brewery 
an’ comin’ up here along. "Tisn't fair 
on the maid to have to keep en—an’ 
there’s them what thinks it’s along of 
him she’s so set again’ gettin’ married 
—but here he is, an’ here I d’ low he'll 


notion 





bide.” 

At this moment the fitful singing 
within the house ceased and Tamsine 
stepped out, pausing on the threshold 
with a small basket poised on her hip. 

“Mrs. Cornick,” she called, then as 
the older woman waddled towards her 
—“‘who are you talking to?” 

“°*Tis a sailor chap what come to ask 
for a drink o’ water.” 

The man advanced in Mrs. Cornick’s 
wake, pulling off his cap. 
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“T have walked a long way,” he said; 
“the roads are very hot and dusty, and 
there doesn’t seem to be another house 
of any kind on these downs. I'd be 
very grateful, Miss, if you'd let me sit 
here for a few minutes in the shade 
and rest.” 

The girl gave a quick, frightened 
glance at him and then chid herself for 
her own folly. Surely that bearded 
face was quite unfamiliar, and yet the 
eyes, piercing in their keenness, with 
a wild far-away look in them, were like 
those of a hawk—and she remembered 
other hawk-like eyes! 

“Certainly,” she answered with a 
constrained air. “I'll fetch the glass. 
Mrs. Cornick, you'd better get on with 
the washing.” 

Mrs. Cornick clumped off towards 
her outhouse, and the sailor, noting a 
milking-stool standing near the door, 
moved it a little further into the shade 
and sat down. The dog, roused by 
the action, raised himself, yawning, 
and then blinked a little, and then 
sniffed, suddenly getting on to his 
feet, and hobbling across the space 
which intervened between him and the 
visitor. 

When Tamsine returned she found 
man and dog mutually caressing each 
other, and Mrs. Cornick, pausing on her 
way to the kitchen with her empty 
pail, exclaimed in wonder:— 

“Anybody ‘ud think the creature 
knowed ye.” 

“Dogs always know their friends,” 
returned he. 

Tamsine’s hand shook as it held out 
the glass; the man, without rising, shot 
a keen upward glance into her troubled 
eyes. 

“Human bein’s sometimes know their 
friends,” he added, “but dogs make no 
mistakes.” 

He set down the empty glass beside 
him, appearing, for all the thirst of 
which he had complained, to be in no 
hurry to adjourn to the pump, and Mrs. 


Cornick, after launching into an anec- 
dote of a cat of hers “which was so 
sensible as any Christian,” suddenly be- 
thought her of her task and went in- 
doors with her pail. Tamsine had 
stood as if rooted to the spot, while 
the other talked, and now looked down- 
wards at the man, with eyes full of 
eager, anxious questioning; and as if 
in answer to the unspoken query he 
pushed up his rough woollen sleeve, 

There on the lower part of a mus- 
cular arm she saw once more the de 
sign of two crossed flags and an an- 
chor. 

“It is you, then,” she breathed. 

He nodded. “I've kept my word, 
you see—lI’ve come back.” 

“Oh, what folly—they'll catch you 
for sure.’ 

“I'll risk it,” rejoined he; “but I 
don’t think they will. I spoke to many 
of the folks what used to know me al- 
ready, and they didn’t guess. Mrs. 
Cornick didn’t guess, ye see.” 

“But I did,” she interrupted quickly. 

“Ah, but that’s different,” he said, 
and once more his eyes softened and 
changed so that they seemed full of 
almost womanish tenderness. 

Mrs. Cornick’s heavy steps were now 
heard approaching the door, and the 
girl cried hurriedly :— 

“Oh, but you must go now—you must 
go. I can’t talk to ye here.” 

“Where, then?” asked he eagerly. 
“I've a deal to say to ye, my maid.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I can’t think— 
I—” 

“Will ye meet me yonder at Holl 
Wood at eight o’clock this evening?” 

“IT couldn't do such a thing,” she 
cried, scandalized. 

“Then I'll come here,” retorted he. 
“See you I must and will.” 

Mrs. Cornick now emerged from the 
house, her steaming pail splashing over 
with every step. 

“Well, for once—I'll come,” whis- 
pered Tamsine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Cornick, having finished her 
task, came into the house about tea 
time. She found Tamsine sitting by 
the hearth, a somewhat unusual pro- 
ceeding on her part, not only on ac- 
count of the warmth of the day, but be- 
cause the young mistress of “Strange’s” 
was of too active a habit of mind to 
devote any of the daylight hours to 
idleness. 

But the matron, full of her 
thoughts, paid .no special attention 
either to the fact itself or to the girl’s 
pensive looks as she gazed into the 
fire. 

“Well, he’s gone at last,” she be- 
gan. “’Tis a queer customer, that.” 

“Who?” asked Tamsine, turning 
round with a start. 

“Why, the sailor chap. What do ye 
think he’s been doin’ all this time? 
Layin’ a-top o’ the stack.” 

“I suppose he was tired,” rejoined 
her mistress, rising and beginning has- 
tily to prepare the table for tea. 

“Well, I d’ ‘low he was, but I think 
he mid ha’ rested somewhere else be- 
sides a-top o’ our stack. I did tell him 
there were very good accommodation 
for man an’ beast down to the ‘Cup o’ 
Genuine’ over Chudbury way, but he 
did say he liked stacks best. He's 
a bit too much in the natur’ o’ a tramp 
to please me. It don’t seem respec- 
table for a man to like resting on a 
stack an’ drinkin’ pump water better 
nor refreshin’ himself at a proper pub- 
lic.” 

She dropped upon the settle, holding 
out her sodden hands for custom’s 
sake to the blaze, while a faint soapy 
steam rose from her damp apron. 
Tamsine found it at once more con- 
venient and more economical to pre- 
pare the afternoon meal herself, and it 
quite suited the servant’s views to 
watch her mistress bustle about while 
she sat comfortably inert. 

“I think it speaks well for the man 
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to like drinkin’ water better than beer,” 
said Tamsine presently, in a muffled 
tone. 

“Well, there, I do call it downright 
unnayt’ral,” rejoined Mrs. Cornick. 
“And ‘tisn’t as if he didn’t have money 
in his pocket. He've a-got a girt bag 
full o' dibs; ees, a canvas bag full. He 
did show it to I when I did ax him if 
he couldn't afford to pay for a lodgin’.” 

“A bag of money!” exclaimed Tam- 
sine in astonishment. 

“Well, there midn’t ha’ been so very 
much in it,” returned Mrs. Cornick cau- 
tiously. “I didn’t offer to count the 
dibs, but I couldn’t hear ’em rattle when 
he shook ‘em. ‘Twas his pay, he did 
say, his sailor’s pay what he’ve been 
savin’ up for three year.” 

“I don’t see why you Should say he 
was like a tramp, then,” cried Tam- 
sine, speaking hastily to disguise the 
medley of feelings with which 
heard this tale. “Tramps don’t save 
so very much money.” 

“Well,” resumed Mrs. 
slowly pulling down the sleeves of the 
shiny black stuff gown which she wore 
winter and summer alike and the cuffs 
of which, being uncomfortably tight, 
only went a very little way up her 
stout, red arm, and in consequence re- 
ceived a plentiful share of soap and 
water on each succeeding washing day 
—well, there, my dear, I can’t exactly 
say why he do remind me of a tramp, 
but he do do it. ‘Tis partly along of 
his likin’ to sleep out o’ doors, I d’ 
‘low, an’ partly along o’ a queer sort o’ 
wild way he do have. I did laugh at 
him, ye know, a bit for likin’ to drink 
cold water, an’ I did tell him I reck- 
oned *’twas along o’ him being accus- 
tomed to seein’ water all round 
‘You can’t feel happy wi'out it, I sup- 
pose,’ ‘Can't I? says he. 
‘I’ve had just about too much of it. 
Give me freedom,’ he says, ‘to go an’ 
come as I like. There’s no freedom 
aboard ship,’ says he.” 
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Tamsine’s heart gave a quick throb. 
How foolish, he was, how rash. She 
remembered Uncle Cosh quoting long 
ago a similar speech of his. How 
could folks fail to track him if he 
talked thus openly to the first gossip 
he met. And then to linger for so 
many hours within a stone’s throw of 
her door. She had reluctantly agreed 
to the meeting in Holl Wood with the 
sole view of avoiding publicity and 
consequent danger to himself, not to 
speak of the curious comments which 
might be made on her own behavior 
were her proceedings marked—and 
here he was throwing all precautions 
to the winds. 

“Fancy his staying here all this 
time,” she murmured, half aloud. 

“Kes, I never reckoned he'd bide so 
long. He clomb up on the stack arter 
he’d had his drink. I wonder ye didn’t 
see en.” 

“I’ve been indoor ever since I put 
out the fine things on the hedge,” said 
Tamsine. 

“Well, an’ I’ve been busy in the 
wash-house, but there he’s been a-lyin’, 
a-starin’ toward the house wi’ his arms 
under his head all this while. He 
isn’t gone above a quarter of an hour.” 

Tamsine wondered to herself of what 
the man had been thinking as he lay 
there on the same spot where he had 
lain three years before, gazing, no 
doubt, at her window. She might have 
felt that he was there, for in truth her 
thoughts had been busy with him, while 
in her subsequent fireside review he 
had reigned supreme. She scarcely 
knew whether she were glad or sorry 
at the return of David Chant, but the 
knowledge of his proximity even 
though she had not realized that he 
Was quite so near, moved and troubled 
her. He had come back, as he had 
said—and now what did he want 
of her? 

“Ah, my dear,” said Mrs. Cornick, 
suddenly breaking the silence which 
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ensued. ‘’Tisn’t really so very safe 
for ye to go on a-livin’ as ye be a-livin’ 
here, wi’ nobody to take care of ye or 
to protect ye. What good’s two poor 
faymales in a house alone o’ nights— 
tell me that? Supposin’ thik chap 
were to come to this here lwonesome 
place an’ try to break in, how could 
we help ourselves?” 

“Don’t be foolish, Mrs. Cornick,” 
cried Tamsine angrily. “What should 
the man want to break in for? You 
said yourself he had plenty of money.” 

“Ye can’t be sure ‘twas honestly 
come by,” returned Mrs. Cornick 
darkly. ‘Lard, maybe it wasn’t dibs 
that was in the bag at all. Your 
brother wouldn’t be o’ much use, ye 
know—'tis but a boy-chap. If poor 
Tim were a’livin’ in the house ’twould 
be different, but——” 

“Oh, don’t begin about that again,” 
interrupted the girl sharply; “I’ve told 
you a dozen times I won't have Tim 
in the house. Father an’ mother both 
advised me not to. You do know very 
well, Mrs. Cornick, how easy folks 
get talkin’. I’ve got you, an’ I’ve got 
my own brother, an’ that’s quite 
enough protection. Now tea’s ready.” 

Mrs. Cornick dragged her chair with 
a grinding noise across the flagged 
floor, and wagged her head in a man- 
ner that was half reproachful and half 
knowing. 

“My dear, a brother's not enough for 
any maid, particularly a young chap 
what’s full o’ notions about his own 
fun an’ pleasure. You do want a 
good, studdy husband, one what ‘ull 
look arter your interesses, an’ take a 
pride in doin’ for ye same as he'd do 
for hisself. Your Aunt Cosh was a 
very wise ’ooman, Tamsine, my dear. 
She knowed that a good servant makes 
oftentimes the best measter ad 

“IT bain’t a-goin’ to have no servant 
o’ mine for my master, then,” cried 
Tamsine, flushing angrily. “Put that 
notion out o’ your head.” 
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Mrs. Cornick heaved a deep sigh, and 
bit a large semi-circular piece out of a 
thick slice of bread-and-butter. She 
had been quite prepared for Tamsine’s 
answer, but nevertheless, bearing in 
mind perhaps the axiom about the con- 
stant dropping of water wearing away 
a stone, she resolved to persevere. 

“Well,” she resumed, in the intervals 
of mastication, “you bain’t likely to see 
so many men up here i’ the middle o’ 
the down—be ye? J don’t know of 
anybody’s comin’ arter ye in the man- 
ner o' coortin’—wi'out it’s my son 
Tim.” 

“Here’s shepherd comin’ back now,” 
cried the girl, glad of the interruption. 
“Do, for goodness’ sake, stop talkin’ 
like that, Mrs. Cornick; I'll die 0’ 
shame if you go carryin’ on before him. 
He’s never been anythin’ but respect- 
ful wi’ me. I don’t believe he’d ever 
think o’ wantin’ to marry me, if you'd 
let him alone.” 

“He do never stop thinkin’ on it since 
the old measter himself put the notion 
into his head,” resumed the woman. 
“But [ll say no more. Please your- 
self an’ you'll please me.” 

Tamsine rose and went to the door, 
hailing the shepherd as he crossed the 
yard. 

“Hasn't my brother come home, shep- 
herd?” 

“No,” rejoined Tim; “he did bide a 
bit longer down in the village. The 
sheep be penned up all right for the 
night,” he added hastily, as though 
wishing to divert her thoughts to a 
new channel. 

“Why didn’t you make him come 
back, Tim?’ exclaimed Tamsine in a 
vexed tone. “He's gettin’ into the way 
o’ stayin’ out late—I don’t like it—an’ 
father an’ mother wouldn't like it.” 

“An’ I don’t like it,” said the shep- 
herd sternly; “but there, what can I 
do? He won’t take no orders from I— 
an’ I won’t take no orders from he.” 

“I wish you could manage to agree 
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better,” cried she. “You're so much 
older, shepherd—couldn’t you 
manage him?” 

“Well, I do try my best,” rejoined 
Cornick, in an aggrieved tone. “I do 
tell en plain as I do know how to work 
this here place better nor he do do, an’ 
*tisn’t for your good he should come in- 
terferin’. I can’t say no fairer nor 
that, an’ I do tell en ’tisn’t for his good 
he should make friends wi’ a lot o’ 
idle chaps i’ the village an’ come home 
late at night, an’ more often than not 
a bit drinky—leavin’ you an’ the farm 
to take care o’ theirselves. Why, any 
tramp mid break in.” 

“Just what I’ve been a-tellin’ her,” 
chimed in Mrs. Cornick, who now came 
to the door, rolling up her arms in her 
apron. 

“You get back to your tea, mother,” 
said Tim good-humoredly. Then, as 
she obediently retreated, he turned to 
his mistress again. “Will ye step out 
a littl ways wi’ me? I’m wishful 
for a word wi’ ye, private-like.” 

They crossed the yard towards the 
gate, Mrs. Cornick keeping a watchful 
look-out, but not venturing to follow. 

“IT have a-done everythin’ what a 
man can do,” resumed the shepherd, 
absently laying hold of the top bar of 
the gate, which had been left unfas- 
tened, and swinging it to and fro, as 
he talked. “I’ve a-spoke out my mind 
plain this very arternoon, an’ he did 
temper shockin’"—I d’ ‘low 
he'll have summat to say to you when 
he do come back if he do keep in the 
same mind. He did tell I to my face 
as either him or me must leave the 
place.” 

“Stuff and _ rubbidge!” 
Tamsine impatiently; “ye 
take any notice of him when he @ 
talk so foolish. ‘Tis but a boy, an’ if 
he has got a bit above hissel’ ye ought 
to make allowances. Hell get 
in time.” 

The shepherd lifted his great hairy 
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sense 
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hand from the gate and brought it 
down again on the top bar softly two 
or three times before replying. 
“Well, ye see, Miss Strange, ’tis this 
ray: I've a-had about enough of he— 
I d’ ‘low I could a’most say the thing 
what he’s got in his mind hisself. I 
ean’t stand this little bantam cock a- 
struttin’ up an’ down an’ arderin’ about 
a man o’ my years—an’ seein’ ye neg- 
lected when ye did ought to be looked 
arter. If you do put a measter here 
what’s fit to be measter—one as knows 
what he be a-doin’—I'll sarve him an’ 
you faithful, an’ carry out the work 
same as I always ha’ done. But ’tis 
time there was a change, an’ if ye can’t 
jist put your hand on anybody as would 
suit, don’t ye think you could maybe 
bring your mind round to me? It ’ud 
be a savin’ to ye in the long run.” 
“Now, Tim, I thought we did settle 
that before!” cried Tamsine, flushing. 
“We did talk about it before,” inter- 
rupted Cornick in a dispassionate tone, 
“but I don’t think we did reg’lar settle 
it. It'll not be settled to my mind till 
I do see another man in the place I do 
vant to fill. But there don’t seem so 
very much chance o’ that, do' there?” 
Tamsine’s blue eyes flashed:— 
“There, the way the two of you do 
earry on!” she exclaimed—‘“you an’ 
your mother; I’m sure I don’t know 
which of you is worst. I don’t think 
anybody need be callin’ me an old maid 
yet—an’ me not two-an’-twenty. Don’t 
you be afeared, Shepherd Cornick, 
there'll be plenty o’ folks comin’ to 
coort me, an’ if there wasn’t, I wouldn't 
demean myself by havin’ you.” 
“Very good,” said Cornick; “I'll say 
no more, then—not for the present time 


at least. But as for plenty comin’ to 


coort ye, there don’t seem to be so 
many folks a-findin’ their ways up 
here. Of course ye mid go down an’ 


stop wi’ your father an’ mother a bit 
—ah, ye mid pick up somebody easier 
if ye was to bide wi’ your own folks. 
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Or if Sam was to keep better company 
he mid bring up his friends to see ye 
now an’ again, but they be a roughish 
sort o’ lot in Chudbury.” 

The shepherd delivered himself of 
these remarks in a sort of monologue, 
for Tamsine had taken his first sugges- 
tion very ill, and was now stepping 
with great dignity back to the house; 
he raised his voice, however, with each 
sentence, so that no word should be 
lost by the retreating figure. The at- 
titude of both mother and son annoyed 
her excessively, and each hypothesis 
put forward by Tim fired her with 
fresh indignation. Husband-hunting, 
after the manner indicated by the shep- 
herd, was repugnant to a maid of her 
high spirit, and moreover the choice 
impartially laid before her was by no 
means inviting. Her residence at 
“Strange’s” had severed the ties which 
had bound her to her former neighbors 
and playmates; even jf she were to 
lower herself by paying her parents 2 
visit with such an intention there was 
nobody at her old home whom she 
would care “to take up with.” As for 
Sam's cronies, the Chudbury roughs, 
idlers and poachers most of them, the 
idea was not to be thought of. 

Poachers! One man had found his 
way to the solitary farm on the downs 
who was a poacher and an escaped con- 
vict—who had even shed the blood of 
another man, and he had come back 
at terrible risks for her sake, as she 
The hour was approach- 
How 


well knew. 
ing when he would tell her so. 
strange that to-day of all days events 
should so fall out that she should al- 
most seem to be driven into his arms. 
Here she pulled herself up very short; 
how could she dream of marrying such 
a man as that! The thing was impos- 
sible. 

Nevertheless the flush of annoyance 
provoked by Cornick’s words had al- 
ready faded from her face when she 
about 


entered the house, and she set 
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clearing the table with so pensive a 
face that Mrs. Cornick winked surrep- 
titiously to herself as she sat by the 
fire. 

By-and-by the shepherd, having fin- 
ished his work, thrust in his head at 
the door. 

“No more arders for to-night?” he in- 
quired. 

“She isn’t here,” responded Mrs. Cor- 
nick, who was still seated in state on 
the settle, “she’ve a-gone up along to 
her room.” 

“Well, of course I know there aren't 
said Cornick. “Good- 

No message for Annie, 


any arders,” 
night, mother. 
I suppose?” 

Annie was the widowed sister who 
had kept Jim his 
mother had migrated to “Strange’s”™ on 
the death of Farmer Cosh. 
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“No, no message,” returned the 
woman—"“not unless you've a-got sum- 
mat to tell her.” 

“That I haven't,” rejoined he. 
“Measter Sam ‘ull be-marchin’ in some 
time or other, I d’ ‘low. "Tis a worth- 
less chap. Him an’ her ‘ull be havin’ 
words so soon as he do get in.” 

“Oh, an’ will they?” returned Mrs. 
Cornick, much interested. 

“He d’ say one or t’other of us must 
leave this place,” said the shepherd, 
beginning to move slowly away. 

“Oh, an’ do mother, 


he?” cried his 


in mingled indignation and alarm. 
“Well, an’ that’s a pretty piece o’ 


business.” 
“Ah, ’tis a caddle, I d’ “low,” resumed 


the shepherd; “but I'll tell ‘ee one 
thing—whoever shifts, it ‘ull not be 


me.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE NETHERLANDS AND THE NORTH SEA. 


Without the Dutch 
Government it is legitimate for Eng- 
lishmen to say that the Bill for the for- 
tification of the mouth of the Scheldt 
was proposed without due considera- 
tion. Nothing could be less judicious 
or more unwarranted than for any for- 
eign Power to contemplate intereference 
in the domestic affairs of an independ- 
ent, progressive, and self-reliant people. 
The delicacy of the questions involved, 
not less than their supreme gravity, 
has been recognized in the treatment 
given to them in the French Chamber 
by M. Pichon. Sir Edward Grey, in 
his private communications with The 
Hague, is not likely to have been less 


discourtesy to 


deferential to Dutch sensibilities. 
Technically, perhaps, Holland would 


be justified in fortifying Flushing. The 
right of protest however resides in the 
guaranteeing Powers, nor is that de- 


stroyed by the fact that one of them 
(Germany) 
ground for interference. 


professes to discern no 
There is in 
fact no satisfactory reply to M. Jules 
Delafosse’s unnecessarily blunt asser- 
tion that to turn Flushing iato a mod- 
ern fort would be to violate the neu- 
trality of Belgium. The existing 
strategical position in regard to the 
North Sea would at once be reversed— 
to the advantage of Germany, the peril 
of France, the inconvenience of Great 
Britain, and the practical destruction 
of Belgium as an independent nation. 
In the event of war between Germany 
and France it would be rendered easy 
for the German army to proceed 
through Belgium and take France on 
the flank, while Great Britain would 
be stopped, or grievously hindered, 
in the task, imposed upon it alike 
by solemn treaty obligations and 





paramount self-interest, of defending 
Belgium. 

There is no disputing the proposition, 
reaffirmed this week by the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the 
Scheldt is an international river. That 
doctrine is based on treaties which, 
while recognizing the partition of Hol- 
land and Belgium, insisted in 1839 on 
the free navigation of the navigable 
rivers separating the two countries or 
traversing both of them. The stipu- 
lations of the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 were made binding by the Powers 
concerned (Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia) both on 
Holland and Belgium. Nor has the 
lapse of seventy years, with all the mo- 
mentous changes which have occurred 
within the period, done anything to 
weaken the international obligation. 
We use that word in its largest sense, 
relying not merely on the text of doc- 
uments but also on the permanent in- 
terest of Europe. There is but one 
event, and this at present seems re- 
mote, which could ever be held to mod- 
ify the arrangement—a Convention be- 
tween Holland and Belgium for mutual 
defence, which had behind it an ef- 
fective military force. Gallant, stub- 
born, and patriotic as the Dutch people 
has proved itself in history, ancient 
and modern, it would be an exaggera- 
tion to pretend that it could offer a 
lasting resistance to a conceivable in- 
vasion of the Low Countries. The 
fortification of the Scheldt therefore 
would cut off Belgium from the one 
quarter whence succor might be ex- 
pected. There is, or should be, no oc- 
ecasion to argue the need and duty of 
Great Britain to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Belgium. Indeed, we are 
equally concerned that Holland also 
should retain its honorably distinctive 


status in Europe. 

At present the matter lies between 
The Hague and Brussels, and there, we 
trust, it may be allowed to remain. 
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We hope that the Dutch Ministers may 
be induced to reconsider their attitude. 
Clearly they had miscalculated the ef- 
fect upon Belgian opinion. Now that 
they have received unmistakable proof 
of the disquietude they have uninten- 
tionally aroused, they can gracefully 
make the necessary concessions. We 
may accept, as in good faith, the semi- 
official assurance that the Fortification 
Bill wus not intended to prejudice the 
neutrality of Belgium, which at The 
Hague had been regarded as suffi- 
ciently secured by international guar- 
antees. Perhaps a convenient man- 
ner of meeting the difficulty would be 
to take the question before the Interna- 
tional Tribunal—before the forts have 
been constructed. In the historic city 
which has been the scene of amiable 
Peace Conferences and is the seat of a 
cosmopolitan tribunal, it is perhaps 
natural that practical validity should 
be associated with the signing of parch- 
ments. But in this generation of inter- 
national over-men, owing allegiance 
only to the laws laid down by superior 
giants, a strong modern fort at Flush- 
ing which commanded the approach to 
Antwerp would, we fear, count for 
more in the policy of Europe than the 
most sacred oaths of kings and states- 
men. The god of latter-day diplomacy 
is the fait accompli, and if once the 
mouth of the Scheldt were sealed no 
number of remonstrances would unseal 
it. 

If the independence of the Low 
Countries were nothing more than a 
creation of congresses and treaties, the 
peace of Europe would not be worth 
five years’ purchase. Happily it is 
based on the sturdy spirit of the two 
nations themselves, and, although the 
attempt to hold them together in a sin- 
gle strong State did not succeed, that 
failure was itself evidence of the in- 
tense individualism of each member of 
the severed partnership. It requires 
no C&dipus to prophesy that the occu- 
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pation of Belgium would be followed— 
sooner or later—by the forced assim- 
ilation of Holland. Markedly as the 
Dutch people are in some respects akin 
to Germany, involved as are their com- 
mercial interests, it is certain that they 
would never consent to political ab- 
sorption. It could only be accom- 
plished by a violent convulsion, and the 
day of that struggle would be brought 
within a comparatively near view if 
such a project as the Dutch Ministers 
have contemplated were put into ef- 
fect. We believe that Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s Ministers have honestly de- 
ceived themselves as to the scope of 
the policy which they have been in- 
duced to take up; they did not correctly 
appreciate either the considered judg- 
ment of their countrymen or the feel- 
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ings of their friends abroad—not only 
on the Continent. Tough as our fights 
with the Dutch have been, and the mis. 
understandings not infrequent, there is 
no people in Europe for whom English- 
men cherish a more sincere respect, 
with whose political development they 
indulge a warmer sympathy, or, Bel- 
gium not excepted, for whose continued 
prosperity and independence they are 
willing to make a stronger and more 
sustained effort. These considerations 
depend on something more stable than 
historical tradition and national senti- 
ment. They have their root in the be- 
lief that as co-wardens of the North 
sea we are bound together in an endur- 
ing though unwritten compact to pro- 
tect its waters from the domination of 
any single Power. 





A HOLIDAY IN 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


By ta« Rieur Hon. Sirk H. Mortimer DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 


XI. 
THE NATIVE QUESTION: AN ARISTUC- 
RACY OF COLOR. 

If the question of climate is a matter 
of great importance to the future of 
South Africa, there is a connected ques- 
tion which perhaps is of greater impor- 
tance still—the “native question”; and 
in the words of a distinguished South 
African, Sir Percival Lawrence, “that 
question is not going to be settled by 
any Convention or Constitution.” 

Granted that the climate of South 
Africa is such as to admit of South 
Africa becoming in the truest sense 
a white man’s country, will it ever do 
so? Shall we see a great white nation 
arise in that vast stretch of territory, 
half as large as Europe, now sparsely 
inhabited by a million of white men 
and four or five million natives? Or 
will the white race fail to establish it- 
self on a solid basis, and South Africa 


remain what she is now, rather a pos- 
session than a colony, a black man’s 
country ruled by a white aristocracy? 
Many South Africans believe, or hope, 
that in the distant future there may be 
scores of millions of white men be 
tween Cape Town and the Zambesi. 
There is ample room for them. Many 
others believe that the bulk of the pop- 
ulation will always be black. This is 
the view taken by Bryce and Colqu- 
houn, neither of whom regards South 
Africa as ever likely to become a white 
man’s country. Time alone can de 
cide which view is the right one. 
Sometimes it is a little difficult to 
take the black man seriously. When 
one sees him in the shafts of a riksha, 
prancing and neighing like a war horse, 
his head decorated with a pair of bull’s 
horns and tufts of colored wool, and his 
black legs painted in a delicate white 
pattern to imitate a lady’s open-work 
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stockings, one is inclined to laugh at 
him and his antics, and to look upon 
him as a mere child. So he is, but he 
is a child with the passions and the 
physical powers of a man. He is the 
great problem of South Africa. 

The white population now is in a 
small minority, less than one to four, 
as compared with the black and “col- 
ored” population;* and the black man 
increases in numbers faster than the 
white. Regarded merely from the 
point of view of order and security 
these facts are sufficiently striking. 
But there is much more in the question 
than this. 

The Union of the Colonies, and the 
organization under a proper military 
system of the fine fighting material 
which they contain, will settle once 
for all any fear about future “Kafir 
wars.” The white man in South Af- 
rica is now amply strong enough to 
take care of himself against the black 
without Imperial aid. Unless the 
black comes to outnumber the white 
to a vastly greater extent than he does 
now, there can never be a doubt as to 
the result of any hostilities between 
Kafir tribes and the combined forces 
of the British and Dutch Africanders. 
Some authorities hold that the day of 
Kafir wars is at an end; that the les- 
sons inflicted in the past, and the grad- 
ual change which has come over the 
great tribes, have laid that spectre for 
ever. Others say that the danger is 
by no means over; that the ill-advised 
treatment of the natives by politicians 
and missionaries, notably of late by 
the American negro missionaries, is 
stirring up a very unpleasant feeling 
among the black population. However 
this may be, the forces of South Af- 
rica are no doubt capable of maintain- 


ing order. 
But that is only a secondary and 
comparatively unimportant part of the 


‘In South Africa the term “colored” is 
not usually, though it is sometimes, anplied 
as in America to the pure-blooded negro. 


question. When the policing of the 
country has been secured the real prob- 
lem remains to be faced. It is un- 
necessary to complicate matters by 
considering separately the position of 
the “colored” man. This, too, is a 
serious question in itself, but the na- 
tive question is the real problem and 
practically includes the other. It is 
one of extreme difficulty. In South 
Africa “two societies are established 
side by side, the smaller drawn from 
the most advanced races, and the larger 
from the most backward ones in the 
scale of human development.” 

Those races can never mix and be- 
come one as Dutch and British may 
mix and become one. If they were to 
do so the higher would be swamped by 
the lower and South Africa would be 
ruined for all time. But the thing can 
never be. In South Africa, as else- 
where, the white race would shrink 
from such an idea with horror. 

In these circumstances innumerable 
suggestions have been made,—for the 
problem is one which faces the South 
African at every turn. Perhaps, as 
the circumstances in South Africa are 
altogether exceptional, the best way of 
considering it is to let that very able 
paper, “The State,” explain the situa- 
tion from a South African point of 
view: 


Theorists on the native problem may 
be divided into two schools. 

Firstly, there are those who believe 
that the native cannot absorb Western 
ideas, and therefore must progress 
along lines of his own, developing a 
language and a political system which 
are suited to the conceptions of Gov- 
ernment and Society of which he is 
-apable. According to their theory 
the great bulk of the natives in the 
future will live in reserves, with their 
own artisans, engineers, doctors, offi- 
cials, merchants, and other classes of 
the social hierarchy, according to the 
measures of their progress. In these 
reserves few white men—mostly repre- 
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sentatives of the white paramount 
power, like magistrates—will be al- 
lowed to reside. They will be given 
over entirely to the development of 
Native States, subject to the general 
supervision of the white man. The 
white races, on the other hand, will 
live upon the high veldt and in the 
southern portion of the continent, em- 
ploying a certain number of native la- 
borers who come out from the reserves 
for a time to work, but depending to a 
larger extent than they do to-day on 
white labor. Natives will not be al- 
lowed to acquire property or a domi- 
cile in the white man’s country. 

Secondly, there are those who be- 
lieve that with time and education the 
native can be trained to take his place 
as a fellow-citizen of the white man, 
that he will leave his own reserves in 
ever-increasing numbers and come to 
live among the white men, and that the 
white population itself will never be 
able to do without a large and constant 
supply of colored labor. They look 
forward ultimately to the complete po- 
litical and economic intermingling of 
the two races. 

These are the extreme views, and 
there are many intermediate counsels. 
There are also many other factors to be 
considered, notably the relative rate of 
increase in the white and the black 
populations. But it is possible to 
class each of the multitudes of solu- 
tions of the native problem either as 
being designed to maintain a separa- 
tion between the two races, or to level 
up the lower race to the higher. 


“The State” does not pretend to de- 
cide upon the respective merits of 
these two policies, of assimilation and 
segregation; but it holds that “the peo- 
ple of South Africa” will have to make 
up their minds on the subject event- 
ually. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to inquire 
how far these opposite schools have ap- 
plied their views in practice, and what 
has been the result. It appears on 
inquiry that before the union of South 
Africa the matter had been regarded 
in totally different lights, according 
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to local circumstances. In Cape Col- 
ony, where the disproportion between 
the white and black races was not so 
great as in some other parts, the pol- 
icy adopted had been that of assimila- 
tion. All special laws applicable to 
the natives alone were being as far as 
possible eliminated; large sums were 
being spent on native education; and 
the native had the franchise on the 
Same terms as the white man. The 
chief legal distinction left between the 
white man and the native was that 
there were special laws to protect the 
native from his passion for strong drink. 

In Natal, where the white man was 
to the black man as one to ten, the 
policy was totally different. There was 
no attempt at assimilation. There was 
a special body of law for natives, re- 
duced to statutory form, which differed 
widely from the law applicable to 
white men; the British Governor was 
“Supreme Chief” over all natives; com- 
paratively little was spent on native 
education; and the franchise was prac- 
tically not granted. The white man 
could not afford to run any risks. 

In the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, the former Dutch re- 
publics, though the natives were on the 
aggregate fewer in proportion to white 
men than in Cape Colony, they were 
treated more stringently than in Natal. 
They were not allowed to bold land; 
there was small expenditure on native 
education; and the franchise was lim- 
ited to white men. The principle was 
that enunciated by the old Republican 
Assembly, “The people will not toler- 
ate equality between colored and white 
inhabitants either in Church or 
State. .. .” 

In the British Protectorates, separate 
from the Colonies, a special system of 
administration was in force, a patri- 
archal system which aimed at treating 
the natives rather as a beneficent na- 
tive chief would treat them. 

But, underlying all these systems and 
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theories for the treatment of the na- 
tive in the future, what are the actual 
conditions which have evolved them- 
selves? What are the relations be- 
tween the white man and the black? 
And—what has been the effect on the 
white man himself? 

The question is answered by a South 
African writer in these words: “Caste 
has succeeded slavery.” And the re- 
sults of the former system are very se- 
rious to the white man as well as to 
the black. I think I cannot do better 
than quote the argument as set out by 
this writer:— 


It is true that the great reform of 
1834 (the abolition of slavery) pur- 
ported to leave no distinction between 
the social and civil status of the two 
races. But it did not, and could not 
possibly, abolish the barriers of race 
which forbade the two to unite as one 
nation and society. As a matter of 
fact, the whole province of human ac- 
tivity was divided into two depart- 
ments. To the higher was reserved 
every kind of work demanding the ex- 
ercise of intelligence in any appreci- 
able degree; and to the lower was as- 
cribed the labor which demands mere 
physical force. An industrial wall or 
partition was raised between the races. 
A native of exceptional parts, who as- 
pires to become a clerk or a skilled arti- 
san, is looked on as invading the white 
man’s domain, and the white man who 
acquiesces in purely physical labor is 
thought to debase himself to the level 
of the native. The caste the- 
ory takes no account of the fact that a 
certain proportion of whites are born 
without the capacity to hold their own 
in the sphere of skilled labor. In Eu- 
rope and America such men can earn 
their living by rough manual toil, but 
the caste system finds no appropriate 
place for them. 

South Africa presents the strange 
and ominous spectacle of a country 
urgently in need of a population to fill 
it, and yet rapidly breeding a race of 
paupers on its own soil. 


The picture is not overdrawn, far 
from it. The thing which strikes a 
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traveller in South Africa most forcibly 
is the attitude taken up by the white 
man in this respect. Manual labor of 
every kind is “Kafir’s work,” and he 
will not touch it. This may perhaps 
be partly the result of climate, but not 
wholly or mainly. An Englishman 
who has never left England can hardly 
imagine the lengths to which the prin- 
ciple is carried. I am told by friends 
in South Africa that if they import 
English grooms for their stables the ex- 
periment is rarely successful. After a 
short time the men become infected 
with the iocal feeling, and say that they 
cannot groom the horses any more: 
“grooming horses is Kafir’ss work.” 
So it goes on. Your window is blown 
to by the wind and broken. Send word 
that you want it mended and watch 
what happens. If any notice is taken 
of your first request, which is doubtful, 
you will probably see in the course of 
the next few days a native arrive car- 
rying the necessary materials. When 
he has been sitting in front of your 
house for some time a white man will 
appear on a bicycle. Then the white 
man will sit in a chair and smoke, 
while the native mends the window. 

So it is with everything. Sooner 
than do Kafir’s work or accept a Kafir’s 
wage, the white man will be content to 
do nothing, and live on charity. AS 
the above-mentioned writer puts it: 
“He prefers what he imagines to be 
honorable indigence to degrading toil.” 
I have heard of cases in which a white 
family has actually lived on the char- 
ity of Kafirs rather than do Kafir’s 
work. 

In the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union slavery produced what the 
negroes used to call “po’ white trash,” 
and in South Africa the so-called “caste 
system” is doing the same. 

The book from which I have quoted’ 
goes on to show how the white Afri- 
cander’s attitude in this respect tends 


2“The Government of South Africa,” , vol. i. 
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to exclude him from skilled labor 
also; “for physical labor is the school 
in which are learned the habits of in- 
dustry and the rudiments of skill re- 
quired by the trained craftsman. The 
result is that the majority of artisans 
required in South Africa have to be im- 
ported from oversea.” 

And the intelligent native, who will 
begin at the bottom and learn his busi- 
ness, is rising into the position of a 
skilled workman, and going over the 
head of the white man, who will not. 

“Gradually the truth begins to as- 
sert itself that the effects of a caste 
system are almost as pernicious as 
those of slavery, though the operation 
of the poison is more insidious and 
slow. No society which is not based 
on physical toil can long maintain its 
vigor: and one society cannot subsist 
for long upon the labor of another 
without developing the properties of a 
fungus.” 

The white man will not work him- 
self and he will not let others work. 
If white laborers are imported they are 
infected in a few months, and “expect 
to be treated not as laborers but as 
overseers, and to be paid as such.” 

“The practical outcome of the posi- 
tion is that South African employers 
are compelled to fall back upon the 
colored labor of the country, and only 
such industries can be founded as are 
payable on this basis.” 

Take the case of agriculture. The 
white immigrant is soon taught the one 
great lesson—that he must not do 
Kafir’s work. He never learns his 
business properly, and his farm fails. 

Then the landowner finds it pays him 
better to farm his land out to Kafirs. 
“In this way vast tracts on the Trans- 
vaal and Natal, which were originally 
divided into farms for white coloniza- 
tion, are being brought under black 
settlement.” And a white population 
is not established on the land. 

A great deal more might be written 
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on this subject, what Colquhoun calls 
the Black Cloud, which is really the 
fundamental difficulty South Africa 
has to face and settle. It would al- 
most seem as if a curse were upon the 
white man who tries to make his home 
in a country occupied by the black. He 
can subdue the black man, easily 
enough perhaps; but then his real 
trouble begins. Beaten and subdued, 
the black man unconsciously avenges 
himself by weaving about his white 
master toils which the white man 
seems unable to break. 

Yet, unless those toils be broken, 
South Africa cannot prosper—or at all 
events can never become a real “white 
man’s country,” with a great popu- 
lation of white men. She will be at 
best a nation of black men, with a 
comparatively small number of white 
rulers and overseers—an aristocracy of 
color. 

It is a most difficult problem. Al- 
though the Bushman and the Hottentot 
have almost disappeared, the Kafirs are 
too numerous and virile to follow their 
example. The solution of the black 
question has not been found even in 
America, nor does it seem likely to be 
found, though the problem is presented 
there under much easier conditions. 
Whether it will be found in South Af- 
rica time alone can tell. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
result in the coming years, when South 
African statesmen can devote their en- 
ergies to the question, but they will 
have a long and troublesome task be- 
fore them. 

Great Britain will certainly look on 
with sympathy, and may be able to 
give some help. She is not free from 
responsibility in the matter. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that she will not 
let her strong and generous feelings 
towards the black races lead her into 
the course of action which has done 
so much in the past to complicaté the 
position. 
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The American “abolitionist” was not 
always fair to his brethren in the 
Southern States. His generous feeling 
towards the negro carried him away, 
and led him into acts which I think 
are now geperilly regarded by Ameri- 
cans as mistaken. So with us. Our 
people are not always fair to their 
brethren outside England. Some of us 
seem to see in them only narrow- 
minded oppressors brutally ill-treating 
the “nigger.” But the responsible 
white man who has to live with and 
manage the black population is of a 
wholly different type. 

When the South African sets seri- 
ously to work to solve the great diffi- 
culty before him, it will be well for 
the British public to abstain from hasty 
interference or criticism. It is possi- 
ble, though American experience does 
not point that way, that some measure 
of “segregation” may be found practi- 
cable. The application of that princi- 
ple, if practicable, does not necessarily 
mean injustice or hardship to the na- 
tive, but perhaps the very contrary. 
The maintenance on a large scale of 
protected native states and native re- 
serves may be agreeable to the native 
himself. I have long believed that in 
India it might have been better for all 
concerned if we had left the popula- 
tion to a much larger extent under 
their native rulers, subject of course 
to the over-lordship of Great Britain. 
They would have been more contented, 
and much more easy to manage. It is 
doubtftl whether we were wise in 
pressing upon them our own methods 
of administration, on the ground that 
“sua si bona norint” they would see 
its advantages. But of course there is 
little in common between natives of 
India, ‘with their ancient civilization, 
and the uncivilized Kafir. 

In ahy case, it is primarily for the 
responsible South Afriean statesman to 
solvé the problem upon which the pros- 
perity of his country depends, and he 
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can be trusted to do it. For example, 
he can be trusted to see—he does see— 
that the exclusion of the native, in fa- 
vor of the white, from all openings for 
labor in “white” territory would be at 
present both unjust and impracticable. 

We have some responsibility too, 
both because we have given certain as- 
surances to the native and for other 
reasons, especially perhaps because 
South Africa is a great strategic posi- 
tion essential to the Empire,—a funda- 
mental fact which must never be for- 
gotten. But this being understood, 
the less ‘“‘Downing Street” or the Brit- 
ish public interfere with the South Af- 
rican in his treatment of the question 
the better for him and ourselves, and 
probably for the native too. As Lord 
Milner has said, “Nothing could be 
worse in principle, or more unfortu- 
nate in its results, than to attempt to 
influence the solution of it, even in 
a right direction, by external pres- 
sure.” And Lord Milner is not often 
wrong. 

In touching upon the Native ques- 
tion I have said nothing about a con- 
nected question which must always be 
of special interest to any one who has 
served in India—namely, the position 
of British Indians. It makes one in- 
dignant to think of an Indian emigrant, 
possibly a man who has done fajthful 
service to the British Government in 
India, being harshly treated in any part 
of the British Empire on account of his 
birth. In South Africa there are more 
than a hundred thousand men of In- 
dian descent, and they have grievances. 
But our statesmen, both in South Af- 
rica and in England, have shown that 
they are alive to the importance of this 
question; and before long the conflict- 
ing claims of the Indian and the white 
man will no doubt be settled with jus- 
tice to both. Hereafter, if ever the 
scheme for an Imperial Council takes 
practical shape, which, please God, it 
will do in spite of all the great diffi- 
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culties involved, one of the most im- 

portant matters with which such a 

body will have to deal will be the gen- 
Blackwood’s Magezine. 
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eral question of the relations between 
white and colored races throughout the 
Empire. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARLIE OVER THE WATER. 


By Jane H. 


I. 

Of all the children that she had 
brought forth, there now remained to 
the Widow MacKay only one, her son 
Charlie, and he was “over the water” 
—that great water which stretched 
away from the shores of the Island till 
it reached those of the New World. 

The Widow would sit by the door 
of the cottage on summer days and 
count over on her fingers the tale of 
her grief: John—he died in ’75 in Aus- 
tralia; Andrew was killed in the war; 
Jessie married and died “on her first” 
(as the Widow expressed it), and 
Charlie had gone over the water. 

In her age and increasing frailty the 
one stay left to the Widow was Hec- 
tor, Jessie’s child, now grown to be a 
big lad of sixteen. Even in his child- 
hood Hector had been a little warrior 
worthy of the classic name he bore: to 
see him advance in single combat 
against the cow was a brave sight, and 
the utter rout of the pig when attacked 
by Hector with “the graap” * was mem- 
orable. The grandmother and grand- 
son lived in a tiny cottage that seemed 
to cling to the edge of the cliff as a 
barnacle clings to a ship's side. Just 
a patch of turf in front of the door, 
where two or three hens pecketted 
about, and then rocks and heather sheer 
down to the sea below. A curious and 
precarious spot it seemed for man to 
have set his foot and built his tent of 
a day, yet here the MacKays had been 
born and reared, and from this rude 
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shelter they had gone out to all corners 
of the world, after the _ traditional 
usage of Scotsmen, carrying with them 
always an image of the little home 
clinging to the side of the cliff, with 
the waves churning down below it. 
Dreams of the shieling had visited 
John as he lay a-dying in the parched 
Australian night. Poor Andrew’s last 
flicker of consciousness, after the bul- 
let passed through him at Tel-el-Kebir, 
recalled just the cottage on the cliff 
wind-swept and rain-washed, and his 
mother standing in the doorway. Jes- 
sie, as she gave up the ghost in a back 
room of a Glasgow slum, seemed in 
fancy to breathe again the authentic 
air of her Western home, and prayed. 
that Hector, the baby, should be sent 
there with all speed. And this same 
vision, you may be sure, visited Char- 
lie over the water—the prosperous 
member of the family—just 
sistently as it had haunted his brothers 
Late and early, as he 
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toiled over there in the rich new 
world, Charlie dreamed of the old 
home. Fat as grease was this splen- 


did virgin soil: you might drive a spade 
down through it as you might cut but- 
ter, and no stone would turn the edge; 
yet Charlie would sigh, remembering 
the croft on the hillside at home where 
there seemed more stones than soil, and 
a thin hungry-looking crop of corn was 
all your reward for the long labors of 
the spring. 

But I wander from the Widow and 
Hector, the real subjects of my story. 





—————— 
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Hector, as you must know, was now 
sixteen years of age, and had long ago 
finished his education at the Balneish 
school. A good memory, great quick- 
ness of apprehension, and not a little 
ambition had turned him out an excel- 
lent scholar, yet now behold the poor 
lad settled down for life, as it seemed, 
on the parcel of stony ground that 
formed his grandmother's croft. He 
knew well enough that the croft must 
be worked if they were to live; but he 
could not feel the same enthusiasm for 
the place which his uncles had felt. 
Hector’s character had taken its bent 
from that stirring Glasgow artisan his 
father, and as time went on the pater- 
nal strain developed more strongly 
than the maternal; Hector longed ex- 
ceedingly to leeve the Island and the 
croft, and seek his fortunes in Glas- 
gow, where his father had worked in 
the shipbuilding yards, and a prosper- 
ous uncle, Neil MacLean, was working 
still. 

Yet here was his grandmother rooted 
in the soil like a tree: nothing would 
make her leave the Island where her 
five-and-seventy years had been passed; 
and how could Hector even dream of 
leaving her? For she was the only 
mother he had ever known—he always 
called her by that name, and looked 
upon her in that light. Now, as he la- 
bored in the stony croft month after 
month, Hector revolved the position in 
his own mind. He was growing 
stronger and more able to face the 
world every day—how would it be pos- 
sible for him to live this sort of life 
much longer? The compulsory idle- 
ness of crofters on a poor croft during 
the interminable winter months is 
something that is difficult to realize un- 
less you have seen it. No work to 
speak of out of doors; no work at all 
indoors; rain and wind and darkness 
compassing about those Islands that 
seem so enchanting to admiring visitors 
in the short Hebridean summer! 


All this Hector knew; he had 
watched the other crofters, his neigh- 
bors—these tall languid-looking men, 
who stood about at the doors of their 
wretched hovels all the winter through, 
idle and for the most part unhappy. 
Hector, I say, had watched them with 
his quick young eyes, and decided that 
this was not the life for him 
he was like a rat caught in a trap, run- 
ning round and round, biting at the 
wires of the cage, restless and angry— 
from whence could help come? 

It was October, sometimes the most 
perfect month of the year, and the Is- 
lands seemed to sleep an enchanted 
sleep, the purple sea lapping gently 
against the cliffs. If you rowed out 
from the shore this deep color died 
away, and you might have been rowing 
on a sea of milk. The very gulls 
seemed half-asleep rocking on the gen- 
tle swell of the tides, and if you 
looked down into the water you would 
see great translucent jelly-fish drift- 
ing far down below—an enchanted 
world indeed, where it seemed impos- 
sible that storms and darkness would 
ever come again. Surely that drowsy 
sea would go on for ever lap-lapping 
against the rocks, and the sleepy gulls 
would rock on unendingly on the placid 
tides. 

It was a season that favored day- 
dreams, and the Widow took out her 
three-legged stool to the door, and sat 
there, her hands idle on her knees, gaz- 
ing out across the sea. She had not 
been very well of late—the work of the 
croft was getting too much for her, 
and she had left it all to her grand- 
son. But there was more than that 
wrong. “I have taken a longing for 
Charlie,” she told the boy. 

“Is it for to see him you are?” Hec- 
tor asked sympathetically. He had 
come down from the croft, where he 
had moiled away alone all the after- 
noon, and now, stopping by the door 
where his grandmother sat, he leant 
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upon the hoe he carried as if it had 
been a staff. 

The Widow shook her head. “I will 
never be seeing him again; that is why 
the thought is on me.” 

“Perhaps he will be for coming home 
some day,” Hector suggested; but again 
the old woman shook her head. She 
drew out from under her shawl a bun- 
dle of letters, tied together with a 
leather bootlace, and bade Hector sit 
down beside her and “read out” the 
last of the letters aloud. Her eyesight 
was so bad now, that these precious 
documents were illegible to her; so it 
was well that Hector’s excellent school- 
ing made him amply able to read them. 

“He says never a word of coming 
over,” she said wistfully. “If you will 
be reading the letter again, Hector, you 
will be seeing that.” 

(All this conversation, you must re- 
member, was carried on in Gaelic, of 
which this story can only give a trans- 
cript.) 

Again and again Hector had read 
aloud the letter. With his quick mem- 
ory he knew it almost off by heart; yet 
he complied with his grandmother's re- 
quest kindly enough: he was sorry for 
her that afternoon. The letter was 
long and not very well written. It 
was dated from Cypress Creek, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, U. S. A.; but, as is 
often the case with well-educated let- 
ter-writers,this uneducated writer quite 
failed to convey through the unfamiliar 
medium of pen and ink any impression 
at all of the life he wrote about. They 
had had heavy crops, the heat had been 
great, he was short of help to get in 
the crops—such items had not very 
much interest. Then he came to more 
personal themes. He had his health 
wonderful, and so had the wife, and a 
son had been born to them in June and 
they had named him Donald. This 
was more exciting. 

“He will be going four months now,” 
the grandmother said thoughtfully. 
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“Och! but I would be liking to see 
Charlie’s son!” Then she seemed lost 
in reverie till she woke up to say, 
“And are you sure that is all the letter 
is saying, Hector?” 

At that moment a thought darted 
through Hector’s brain like an arrow 
from the bow—sudden, sharp, arrest- 
ing. He held his breath hard, swal- 
lowed quickly, fumbled with the letter, 
turned it round. ‘ 

“There is a bit of writing I had not 
been noticing,” he said, leaning down 
as if to read more easily the rather il- 
legible words. 

The old woman sat forward, her face 
lighted up with joyful interest. 

“Maybe he will be coming himself,” 
she suggested. But Hector shook his 
head. “That is not the word,” he re- 
plied; then, as if spelling out the mes- 
sage with great difficulty, he read out: 

“What would you be saying, mother, 
to come over to me? Now that Hector 
must be grown to a big lad and able 
to look after you on the road.” 

“Och! Och!” the old woman cried. 
“Eh, he wrote that to me four months 
past, and I to have no knowledge of it; 
what for did you not read that word 
before, laddie? Read it out again.” 

Hector was more glib this time—he 
remembered the exact words of the 
imaginary postscript. With fine enun- 
ciation he now cried out: 

“What would you be saying, mother, 
to come over to me? Now that Hec- 
tor must be grown to a big lad and 
able to look after you on the road.” 

“That will be all, Hector?” 

“That will be all, mother,” he an- 
swered, wisely anxious to keep his in- 
vention within manageable bounds. 

And now they sat down to the dis- 
cussion of this fearful and wonderful 
proposal. To Hector, as you may 
imagine, the prospect was one of un- 
mixed delight. His imagination leapt 
up at the thought of adventure, and as 
for fear, he did not know the meaning 
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of the word. But for the old woman 
it was a very different matter. She 
had never left the Island in all her sev- 
enty-five years, and of the world that 
lay beyond her home she was as ig- 
norant as a baby. It is true that in 
this way she had no idea of distances, 
and five thousand miles were to her 
much the same as five, because she 
simply could form no conception of 
the difficulties involved in crossing that 
extent of land or sea. 

In this, I say, she was happier than 
those who know a little of the hard- 
ships of travel; but then the timidity 
of age was upon her, and a good deal 
of its frailty. A dozen perplexities pre- 
sented themselves to her mind, and, as 
is generally the case with those who 
are not much accustomed to leave home, 
the unessential obstacles bulked larger 
with her than the real ones. 

What would become of the cow? 
Who would look after the hens? 
Would they need to put a new lock on 
the door? she queried; for as they talked 
over this wonderful adventure it never 
occurred to the Widow that they would 
be leaving the Island for ever. 

It was far otherwise with Hector; 
but he would not have suggested any 
doubt of their return to his grand- 
mother. On the contrary, he smoothed 
away every obstacle as it was pre- 
sented to him. The rent was paid for 
a year to come (did not Charlie over 
the water send it to the Factor every 
year?), so what would hinder that they 
should turn the key in the lock? Mrs. 
Matheson would look after the cow too, 
and they themselves would kill and eat 
the hens before they started on their 
travels. (“Och! the poor hens” from the 
Widow at this.) Almost in a breath 
Hector urged it all; he was bewildered 
himself by the cogency of his argu- 
ments—they sprang to his lips as he 
talked, a fresh one rising every minute; 
and as his grandmother brought for- 
ward each timid objection, he found 


that he could beat it down with some 
convincing negative. 

“If you had your sight, mother, you 
would be seeing what a short way it 
will be to Uncle Charlie,” he told her. 
Getting out his school atlas, he spread 
it on her knees in the sunshine, and 
pointed to the map of America. The 
old woman shaded her eyes from the 
glare and peered at the map. The let- 
tering was invisible to her, but she 
could make out the masses of light and 
shade that signified land and water. 
Hector explained to her how a map 
was a picture of the world just as it is. 
Here they were (he put down his 
stubby finger on the Hebrides as he 
spoke) and this white thing she saw 
was the Atlantic, and this dark thing 
was America, and she couldn't see, but 
he could, the word Tennessee written 
in big letters just here (again the finger 
went down), and Cypress Creek was not 
very far from Tennessee, so that was 
all—nothing of a journey! It certainly 
did not look so bad on paper; but then, 
the Widow objected very sensibly, if it 
was so easy why had Charlie not come 
over himself all these years? Again 
Hector’s arguments leapt out: 

What about Uncle Charlie’s farm ?— 
look to the crops he was having—how 
could he be leaving them?—and it 
wasn’t one cow he would be having, 
but ten perhaps, and horses too—oh, it 
wouldn't be easy to leave them! 

This doubt laid to rest, the Widow 
produced another. How much would 
it cost? and how would they find this 
out? Here, indeed, Hector found him- 
self a little at fault. Such a simple 
helper as a daily newspaper was, of 
course, unknown to them; but after a 
moment's reflection light dawned. 
The mail steamer from Glasgow passed 
once a week in summer, and Hector 
never allowed a week to pass without 
seeing it. Wet or dry, he was always 
down on the pier at Balneish when “the 
steambote” (as he called it) came in: 
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gazing hungrily at the big steamer that 
went and came to Glasgow, that city 
of unknown delights, where he had 
been born, and where, above all things, 
he longed to go. 

Hector’s regular appearance on the 
quay had become a matter of com- 
ment to the sailors, and they would 
chaff the boy, asking him when he was 
coming on to Glasgow with them? 

Hector had made special friends 
with one of the stewards; he was not 
very busy at the hour the boat came in, 
and would often step ashore and stroll 
along the quay in all the bravery of his 
blue coat and brass buttons, while the 
tourists were getting off or on as the 
ease might be. Then Hector, falling 
into step with him, would question him 
eagerly about Glasgow, and life on 
board ship. Here, then, was the very 
helper he wanted now—who should 
know more about how to get to Amer- 
ica than the steward of MacBrayne’s 
steamer? 

“T’ll be finding out from Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, the steward, mother,” Hector 
said confidently. “The steambote 
will be in to-morrow.” 

Assuredly Hector had food enough 
for thought that night. As he lay 
down his mind was seething with the 
possibilities of this great scheme which 
he had himself set on foot. It opened 
out in a wonderful way as he thought 
it over. Wouldn’t Uncle Neil, his 
father’s brother in the shipbuilding 
yard in Glasgow, help them? The un- 
cle had come on a trip from Glasgow 
two years ago, and had been very kind, 
and gave Hector a shilling because he 
said he “favored his father.” Hector 
had his address on a bit of paper in the 
cracked teapot on the shelf—it would 
be easy to write to him. . . . At 
this moment, however, sleep overcame 
Hector, and off he went into the land 
of dreams. 

But next morning he sprang out of 
bed, conscious that much depended on 
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his exertions. The boat might come 
in early, it was such a calm morning; 
he must be early at the quay. 

Food had little savor for Hector that 
day. He gulped down his porridge, 
seized a bannock from the pile, and ran 
off down the rough hill-road eating as 
he went. A finer lad you could scarcely 
have seen: his curly black hair grew 
thick and strong, his skin was tanned 
and flushed with health, and he ran 
down the road on his bare brown feet 
as swiftly as a deer, jumping from 
stone to stone, whistling and singing in 
the joy of his heart and the freshness 
of morning. There are no obstacles to 
such youth and health—the whole 
world bows down before them; even 
his grandmother's age and frailty was 
about to be caught up and whirled 
along in the wake of this exuberant vi- 
tality, this abounding life. 

Far off on the horizon a trail of 
smoke appeared—the steamer was in 
sight. Leaping, running, almost fly- 
ing along the road Hector went, till he 
had left the cottage far behind, and the 
village appeared—a handful of houses 
—and the quay. 

In general Hector paid great heed to 
the tourists who stepped ashore from 
the steamer, laden with wraps and 
cameras; but to-day he cared nothing 
about them—his one thought was to 
find MacGregor the steward. At last 
he descried him, sauntering along the 
pier, smoking his pipe. With a run 
Hector was alongside of him, breath- 
less, pouring out his story incoherently, 
hunting for English words, losing 
them, supplementing now and again 
with Gaelic, yet so desperately in ear- 
nest that MacGregor could not laugh, 
and lent a willing ear. 

“Tut, tut, take your time, laddie,” he 
said kindly. “What's all this? You're 
going to America—you and your gran- 
nie? What takes you off on such a 
long road?” 

“It will be my Uncle Charlie that is 
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wanting us,” Hector explained. He 
had by this time quite made himself 
believe in the truth of this statement— 
it seemed so entirely the right thing for 
his uncle to have done. 

“Well, it’s a fine country; maybe he’s 
right; you're the stamp for the Colo- 
nies, no doubt,’’ MacGregor said. “And 
what is it you’re wanting to find out? 
—the fares, is it?” 

“Yes,” Hector said; but when con- 
fronted by the question as to whether 
it would be second or third on a liner, 
or “emigrant,” that they would go— 
there the boy was utterly at sea and 
had to confess his ignorance. 

MacGregor then sat down on the 
edge of the quay and gave a long and 
very practical discourse to Hector upon 
the different ways of getting across the 
ocean. The boy became more and more 
confused; he shook his head and re- 
peated in a bewildered way: “I just 
want to get over—how am I to get?” 

“Well, amn’t I telling you?—you 
must go in a liner, second or third, or 
you can go emigrant; but mind, if your 
granny’s up in years there’s no great 
comfort going emigrant.” 

The inexorable steamer-bell sounded. 
“There, we're off,” MacGregor cried, 
starting up. “Come down next week; 
I’ll find out more for you by then.” 

He ran off up the quay and jumped 
on board, leaving Hector dazed but de- 
termined, the possessor of a quantity of 
half-assimilated information on _ the 
subject of ocean-steamer fares. 

It really seemed as if the following 
week would never end. Hector lost 
all interest in his work, and could talk 
and think of nothing but the proposed 
journey to America. When he came to 
think over things, Hector was amazed 
by the simplicity of the method by 
which, apparently, he was going to 
get away from the Island. Why had 
it never occurred to him before? 

Now and then when he glanced at 
his grandmother's thin bowed old 


shoulders, he was visited by a spasm of 
reproach, and wondered if she was 
quite fit for the journey ?—but then he 
would comfort himself by the assur- 
ance that she was fretting herself to 
death over her son Charlie, and noth- 
ing would cure her but the sight of 
him. Hector was very fond of his 
grandmother and anxious to be a good 
son to her; but the hot adventurous 
young blood in him leapt up at the 
thought of change, of seeing the world, 
of getting away from the Island—and 
the still small voice was silenced. 

As they sat together round the peat- 
fire at night, Hector tried to inspire 
the Widow with his thirst for adven- 
ture; but he soon saw that this was no 
good: the old heart refused to beat 
more quickly at the thought of the 
New World—it seemed more likely to 
stand still in dismay. Then Hector 
struck another note, and began to pic- 
ture the meeting with Uncle Charlie af- 
ter all these years—would he be 
changed, did she think? What would 
“the wife” be like? And wouldn’t she 
be wanting to see little Donald? Ah, 
this was another story altogether, and 
to Hector’s huge surprise the old 
woman broke down and wept bitterly. 
He, who had gone such a short way on 
the road of life, could not understand 
that the thought of meeting again after 
long absence may have a heart-break- 
ing poignancy, a quality of pain all its 
own. 

“Will you not be wanting to see 
them?” Hector asked in surprise. 

“Och, Hector, I will be wanting it 
too much,” his grandmother told him— 
a statement which mystified the boy 
still more. 

Then they began to discuss the 
all-important subject of ways and 
means—would their funds be sufficient 
for this great enterprise? Hector was 
directed by his grandmother to draw 
out from under the thatch an old tin 
biscuit-box, which had been the 
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Widow’s savings-bank for many and 
many a year. Together they counted 
over the long-hoarded money, the price 
of many a stirk and sheep, each pound 
rolled carefully up in a little screw of 
paper. Money is not rife in the 
Islands, but the Widow had always 
been careful, and Charlie over the 
water had paid her rent for so many 
years that somehow or other the little 
hoard had grown and grown till it 
amounted to nearly £50. 

“Mother! mother! we can be going!” 
Hector cried, when he had counted out 
the last coin and realized what million- 


aires they were. 
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It certainly seemed a princely sum to 
those two who had never entered a 
shop other than that of the “general 
merchant” at Balneish, and were there- 
fore mercifully ignorant of the short 
way that money really goes. But 
the widow still held back. “If I will 
die on the road, what will pay for the 
burying, if we will have used all the 
money?” she asked. Hector brushed 
aside this dark thought. 

“Inele Charlie would be paying for 
the burying,” he assured her. “And 
yuu will not be dying on the road,” he 
added. 


(To be continued.) 





MR. ROOSEVELT 


In the course of his European tour 
Mr. Roosevelt occasionally exhibited a 
touch of resentment at the suggestion 
that he was too fond of emitting plat- 
itudes. His secretary and editor de- 
votes some attention, in his Introduc- 
tory Essay, to this imputation, which, 
however, he is disposed rather to ac- 
cept with complacency than to repudi- 
ate. “The laws of social and moral 
health,” says Mr. Abbott, “like the laws 
of hygiene, are platitudes.” And he 
quotes a distinguished French engineer 
and mathematician who told him that— 


The finest and most beautiful things 
in life, the most abstruse scientific dis- 
coveries, are based on platitudes. It 
is a platitude to say that the whole is 
greater than a part, or that the short- 
est distance between two points is a 
straight line, and yet it is upon such 
platitudes that astronomy, by the aid 
of which we have penetrated some of 
the far-off mysteries of the universe, is 
based. The effect of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s career and personality, 

*“The Strenuous Life.’ By Theodore Roose- 
velt. (Moring. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“African and European Addresses.” By 


Theodore Roosevelt. With an introductioa 
by Lawrence F. Abbott. (Putnams. 6s.) 


AS PREACHER. * 


which rests upon the secure founda- 
tion of simple and obvious truths, is 
like that of a fine architectural struc- 
ture, and if a man can see only the 
single bricks or stones of which it is 
composed, so much the worse for him. 


The vindication is not entirely happy, 
for we suppose that even Mr. Roose- 
velt’s least favorable critics do not ac- 
cuse him of solemnly re-stating the 
moral equivalents of the primary 
axioms of mathematics. But Mr. Ab- 
bott rather misses the point raised by 
“intellectual gentlemen” of whose crit- 
icism his Chief complained in his ad- 
dress at Cambridge. Of course the 
fundamental truths that concern hu- 
man nature and society are platitudes 
in the sense that they have been ham- 
mered flat by repetition and worn thin 
by constant use. Even in Shakes- 
peare’s time men must have been quite 
familar with the idea that life was like 
a dream, but that does not make a plat- 
itude of— 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little 


life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
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It all depends upon how and when and 
where the trite aphorism is uttered. 
The beggar in a Turkish street who 
mumbles “There is no God but the 
one true God” when you drop him a 
piastre uses a mechanical phrase which 
means almost nothing. It meant a 
good deal when it was shouted, amid 
the thunder of ringing hoofs and the 
clash of sabres, by the horsemen of 
the desert. A platitude strikes the at- 
tention with the effect of originality 
and novelty when it is vitalized by the 
atmosphere of a great emotion or a 
forcible and attractive personality. 
Mr. Roosevelt's “glimpses of the ob- 
vious” are excusable if they comply 
with these conditions. To some ex- 
tent they do, for behind them there 
is a vibrating individuality which has 
undoubtedly inspired the world with a 
vivid impression of energy, activity, 
courage, and _ versatile intelligence. 
We are interested in Mr. Roosevelt's 
speeches and essays because their au- 
thor is a man who has played a great 
part on the stage of affairs and may 
play a greater part yet. That many 
of his fragments of thought are com- 
monplace and trite does not really de- 
prive them of their claim to attention. 

Criticism might be more legitimately 
directed against their vagueness, their 
want of relation to actual events, their 
singular lack of stiffening with facts 
and details. Mr. Roosevelt is above 
all things a practical man, and he 
writes and speaks, we are given to un- 
derstand, with a direct practical ob- 
ject; but his admonitions and exhorta- 
tions are as a rule couched in general 
terms, with as little reference to the 
politics of the moment in his own or 
other countries, as if they came from 
some solitary thinker, some Emerson 
or Carlyle, a moralist or rhapsodist of 
the study rather than of the platform 
and the council¢chamber. There is a 
constant emission of  sententious 
phrases, of comprehensive axioms, such 


as that “If a man permits largeness of 
heart to degenerate into softness of 
head he inevitably becomes a nuisance 
in any relation of life’; or ““Mere desire 
to do right can no more by itself make 
a good statesman than it can make a 
good general,” or again— 

If courage and intellect are unac- 
companied by the moral purpose, the 
moral sense, they become merely forms 
of expression for unscrupulous force 
and unscrupulous cunning. 

These generalizations are most of them 
eminently sound, they are often acute, 
and occasionally they are expressed 
with a certain epigrammatic incisive- 
ness. But to an English reader it | 
seems strange that a politician of the 
first rank, who was himself so closely 
involved in all the controversies of the 
day, should have been able to talk so 
much and yet say so little. Edifying 
as his statements of abstract doctrine 
usually are, Mr. Roosevelt does not of- 
ten help the citizen of his own country 
or the citizen of the world to apply 
them with precision. But in America 
the spirit of the eighteenth century, the 
temper which led to the pseudo-phil- 
osophic formulze embodied in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, is not wholly 
extinct as it is with us. They are 
much nearer than ourselves to the age 
of Rousseau and the age of Burke. Be- 
sides, as Professor Woodrow Wilson 
has pointed out, politics in England is 
such an intensely practical affair that 
the English party leader has no time to 
theorize. He is engaged in the pursuit 
of keeping in office himself or getting 
his rival out; and every word he writes 
or speaks must fit into the strategic 
scheme. In America the connection 
between political leadership and official 
responsibility is less intimate; the most 
distinguished and influential of public 
men may see little chance of himself 
having to frame or defend an adminis- 
trative or legislative programme. If 
this circumstance lends a certain incon- 
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clusiveness and lack of precision to Mr. 
Roosevelt's speculations, it must be 
said that it enables him to rise serenely 
above the atmosphere of personality 
and polemical bitterness from which 
English statesmen find it so difficult to 
escape. 

In any case, Mr. Roosevelt is first 
and last, a moralist, a preacher, who 
has himself lived, or attempted to live, 
up to his own sermons. His gospel 
is simple, definite, easily stated, and 
easily understood. Life is real, life is 
earnest, whether for individuals or for 
nations. To individuals and to na- 
tions alike all that is worth having 
comes by valorous endeavor, by reso- 
lute sustained effort, by fighting for 
truth, honesty, righteousness, by war- 
ring remorselessly against falsehood 
and corruption. Courage is the root 
of all great deeds, cowardice and sloth 
are the unpardonable crimes. In a 
world which is made up of good and 
evil in perennial conflict there is small 
place for a cloistered passive virtue; 
Mr. Roosevelt has “no use” for the in- 
nocuous benevolence which is due not 
so much to a warm heart as to a de 
fective circulation. A man should be 
up and doing, striking for the right, 
smiting at wrong, helping humanity 
and the State in some active manner. 
To do harm is almost better, at least it 
is more manly, than to do nothing. The 
duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship are positive. The man who is not 
prepared to risk his life on the battle- 
field, the woman who shrinks from the 
dangers and burdens of maternity, are 
unworthy of their place in a great 
commonwealth. And the nation as a 
whole can only vindicate its claim to 
greatness by doing “big things,” bring- 
ing order into a desolated Sudan, car- 
rying through a Panama Canal, turn- 
ing vast hordes of primitive savages 
and backward peoples into the ways of 
civilization; civilization, of course, be- 
ing the particular expression of West- 
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ern culture with which Mr. Roosevelt 
is familiar. On that point he has no 
doubt and will admit none. 

It is a sound, healthy, straightforward 
creed of life, not very subtle, bluntly 
unconscious of various spiritual, emo- 
tional, and sesthetic elements that are 
either ignored or waved aside, and in- 
clined to hold that “character” has 
some magic of its own which goes far 
to atone for defective intelligence and 
imperfect insight. But there is a vein 
of shrewd common-sense running 
through Mr. Roosevelt’s enthusiasms. 
He believes in compromise where com- 
promise can be accepted without en- 
dangering principles; he is opposed to 
sciolism and “question-begging” parti- 
san or ethical labels; he is not pre 
pared to reject an opinion because im- 
moderate persons may push it to ex- 
tremes. 

Compromise is so often used in a bad 

sense that it is difficult to remember 
that properly it merely describes the 
process of reaching an agreement. 
‘ An honest politician is entirely 
justified in promising on the stump 
that he will make no compromise on 
any question of right and wrong. This 
promise he can and ought to make 
good. But when questions of policy 
arise—and most questions from the 
tariff to municipal ownership of pub- 
lie activities and the franchise tax are 
primarily questions of policy—he will 
have to come to some kind of working 
agreement with his fellows, and if he 
Says that he will not, he either delib- 
erately utters what is false or else he 
insures for himself the humiliation of 
being forced to break his word. 
This at any rate is a sane and intelli- 
gible opportunism, and it goes far to 
account for the fidelity with which a 
large number of American voters are 
prepared to follow Mr. Roosevelt 
through all the rapid gyrations of his 
impetuous political career. 

In one of these two volumes we get a 
selection from the essays and addresses 
published or delivered by Mr. Roose- 
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velt ten or eleven years ago, and in the 
other the speeches made by him dur- 
ing his tour through the Sudan, Egypt, 
and Europe on his way home to 
America after his East African hunting 
trip. Both sets were worth collect- 
ing and reproducing, if only because 
Wwe may take it that between them they 
give a fair summary and conspectus of 
the Rooseveltian philosophy of life, the 
Rooseveltian conception of public and 
individual morality. They repay pe- 
rusal rather better than we might have 
imagined from our recollection of them 
as they appeared from time to time in 
magazines and newspaper reports. Mr. 
Roosevelt is in no sense a literary art- 
ist, and his feeling for style is limited. 
But he has a rough eloquence, and an 
occasional cutting felicity of phrase, 
which are effective despite the paucity 
of the themes with which the author 
deals. Mr. Roosevelt plays on a very 
few notes, but he hammers away at 
them with unflagging vigor, and the 
The Times. 
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vivacity of the performer is such that 
the tone never quite loses its freshness. 
Mr. Roosevelt is in some ways the lit- 
erary descendant of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. There is the same frank, crude, 
sensible materialism, the same indiffer- 
ence to some of the finer shades of 
thought, the same _  whole-hearted, 
healthy patriotism, the same innate 
respect for justice and order, the same 
preference for action over speculation, 
the same apotheosis of the common- 
place necessary virtues of courage, self- 
control, industry, and honesty. And 
if we are sometimes a little annoyed 
by the “cocksureness” which runs 
through the whole strain, we must re- 
member that self<onfidence is the 
characteristic American quality, and 
that no one would really be accepted 
as a leader or spokesman by any large 
body of the people of the United States 
who was not liberally provided with 
that useful adjunct to success in a hes- 
itating world. 





THE PURPLE PERIOD. 


Every text-book on rhetoric contains 
a warning against “purple passages,” 
and nearly every literary critic has, 
at one time or another, held them up to 
wrath. This censure needs some qual- 
ification. A purple patch may not be 
bad in itself; its fault may be that it 
accentuates the poverty of the sur- 
rounding texture—that it is not a true 
and rational effect and development of 
style. Its writer has often been com- 
pared with a man who wears a drab 
coat which has been mended by a 
piece of gay cloth designed for some 
more gorgeous wearer. But if the 


drab coat offends our eyes, why should 
we deny them the pleasure of looking 
on the splash of vivid color? To write 
a sentence ending with a preposition 
is a misfortune; to split an infinitive is 


a crime; but the man who composes a 
purple passage may retort on his crit- 
ics by saying that he was giving a 
sample of what he could do, had he 
taken more pains, or were he more 
happily inspired. Even Horace, who 
was the first to condemn the purple 
patch, implied, if he did not quite say, 
that it is not always out of place, and 
he only warns us that we must not lay 
it on without cause. 

The critic will at once rejoin that 
passages which are appropriate are not 
purple passages, and that what he con- 
demns are extracts which, in style and 
composition, are incongruous with the 
rest of the work in which they ap- 
pear. This is a mere begging of the 
question. A purple passage is not a 
bad passage. By general consent the 
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term is applied to a sentence or para- 
graph, generally elevated in style, 
which is not denied literary merit, but 
is condemned mainly on the ground 
that it appears where it does—be- 
side plain or inferior writing—as a 
kind of self-conscious spurt, or mo- 
ment of “showing-off” on the author’s 
part. The purpose of the present writer 
is to resist this condemnation, and, in 
support of his plea, he will transcribe 
a few purple passages, restricting him- 
self to a length which their authors de- 
cided not to require the intervention of 
a full stop, and then ask the reader 
whether these would not give pleasure, 
no matter what the context in which 
they might be found. Let us begin 
with the sentence by which Temple 
closes his “Essay on Poetry” :— 


When all is done, human life is, at 
the greatest and the best, but like a fro- 
ward child, that must be played with 
and humored a little to keep it quiet 
till it falls asleep, and then the care 
is over. 


Goldsmith admired this sentence so 
much that he quoted it frequently, and 
put it into the mouth of Croaker in 
“The Good-Natured man.” Its charm 
comes as well from the nature of the 
simile as from the pathos of the last 
six words. We may place alongside it 
this sublime apostrophe to death:— 


O, eloquent, just, and mighty Death! 
whom none could advise, thou hast per- 
suaded; what none have dared, thou 
hast done; and whom all the world flat- 
tered, thou only hast cast out of 
the world and despised; thou hast 
drawn together all the far stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and 
ambition of man, and covered it all 
over with these two narrow words, 
Hie jacet. 


The present writer has the temerity 
to regard as far inferior to both these 
the sentence which Gladstone counted 
as one of the finest in English prose. 
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It is taken from Jeremy Collier’s de- 
scription of Cranmer’s bravery at the 
stake. 


He burnt to appearance without mo- 
tion or pain; he seemed to repel the 
force of fire, and overlook the torture 
by strength of thought. 


Lord Morley tells us that Gladstone 
said to him, “Thucydides could not 
beat that”; and that “the old man 
twice declaimed the sentence with 
deep, sonorous voice, and his usual in- 
comparable modulation.” One can 
picture the scene. “The swell of the 
mighty Bay resounding under the win- 
dows” at Biarritz, and the old man’s 
heart burning within him as his mind 
went back to the tragic event of three 
centuries past. 

From Cranmer it is but a step to 
Hooker, whose periods roll onward like 
an Atlantic wave. Here is one from 
the beginning of the “Ecclesiastical 
Polity” :— 


Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain of man to wade far into the do- 
ings of the Most High; whom although 
to know be life, and joy to make men- 
tion of his name; yet our soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know 
him not as indeed he is, neither can 
know him: and our safest eloquence 
concerning him is our silence, when we 
confess without confessing that his 
glory is inexplicable, his greatness 
above our capacity and reach. 


John Austin, judging Hooker's First 
Book as an exposition of the various 
modes of law, pronounced it to be 
“fustian,” but that does not prevent 
us from enjoying such periods as:— 


Of Law there can be no less acknowl- 
edged than that her seat is in the 
bosom of God; her voice the harmony 
of the world; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage; the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as 
not exempted from her power. 


Jeremy Taylor is another divine rich 
in purple periods. Matthew Arnold, 
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while allowing him genius, felt in him 
“the note of provinciality, the want of 
simplicity, the want of measure, the 
want of just the qualities that make 
prose classical.”” The following sen- 
tence, from the “Holy Dying,” does not 
seem to us marred by the absence of 
any of these qualities :— 


Take away but the pomps of death, 
the disguises, and solemn bug-bears, 
and the actings by candlelight, and 
proper and phantastick ceremonies, the 
minstrels, and the noise-makers, the 
women and the weepers, the swoonings 
and the shriekings, the nurses and the 
physicians, the dark room and the min- 
isters, the kindred and the watches, 
and then to die is easy, ready, and 
quitted from its troublesome circum- 
stances. 


Though Milton wrote prose “with 
his left hand,” he is a master of lux- 
urious expression. His purple periods 
gain rather than lose from the back- 
ground of coarse vituperation against 
which they often rise. We quote the 
most famous of all from the “Areopa- 
gitica.” 


Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like 
a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks: methinks I see her 
as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full midday beam; purging and scaling 
her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance; while the 
whole noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about amazed at what 
she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms. 


Still finer is this, which Stevenson 
chose as one of the “engaging passages 
that had long re-echoed” in his ear:— 


I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and 


sees her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race where that immortal garland 
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is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat. 

Sir Thomas Browne, like Burke, is 
great rather in passages of breadth 
and sweep than in single sentences, and 
ope would like to quote whole pages 
for the mere pleasure of transcribing. 
As De Quincey says, he “discloses his 
golden couplets as under some genial 
instinct of incubation.” The happy 
accident of there being no full stop in 
the first paragraph in the incomparable 
descant which opens the fifth chapter 
of the “Urn Burial,” allows us to in- 
clude it here. 


Now since these dead bones have al- 
ready out-lasted the living ones of 
Methuselah, and in a yard under 
ground, and thin walls of clay, out- 
worn all the strong and spacious build- 
ings above it; and quietly rested un- 
der the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests: what prince can promise 
such diuturnity unto his relicks, or 
might not gladly say, 


“Sic ego componi versus in ossa Ve- 
lim?” 

Time, which antiquates antiquities, 

and hath an art to make dust of all 

things, hath yet spared these minor 

monuments. 


De Quincey’s stately and elaborate 
sentences furnish abundant spoil for 
the collecter of purple periods. They 
are often over-loaded, and the paren- 
thetical allusions are irritating. Yet the 
effort of attention which they require 
is usually rewarded. His gorgeous 
imagery, the extent of his vocabulary, 
and his command of the periodic sen- 
tence give him a place apart in the his- 
tory of English prose. When at his 
best, he has never been surpassed, and 
he is not far from his best in this de- 
scription of the close of one of his 
opium dreams :— 

Then came sudden alarms: hurryings 
to and fro: trepidations of innumerable 
fugitives, I knew not whether from the 
good cause or the bad: darkness and 
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lights: tempest and human faces: and 
at last, with the sense that all was lost, 
female forms, and the features that 
were worth all the world to me, and 
but a moment allowed,—and clasped 
hands, and heart-breaking partings, 
and then—everlasting farewells! and 
with a sigh, such as the caves of hell 
sighed when the incestuous mother ut- 
tered the abhorred name of death, the 
sound was reverberated—everlasting 
farewells! and again, and yet again re- 
verberated—everlasting farewells! 


The other opium-eater of literature, 
Coleridge, attempted little in the way 
of ornamental rhetoric. But there is a 
sentence, from the prose commentary 
that is printed alongside the verse in 
the “Ancient Mariner,’ which may 
claim to be one of the most beautiful 
in the language:— 


In his loneliness and fixedness he 
yearneth towards the journeying 
Moon, and the stars that still sojourn, 
yet still move onward; and everywhere 
the blue sky belongs to them, and is 
their appointed rest, and their native 
country, and their own natural homes, 
which they enter unannounced, as 
lords that are certainly expected, and 
yet there is a silent joy at their ar- 
rival. 

Carlyle has not so many purple pe- 
riods as one might be inclined to think. 
He aimed at ruggedness in the struc- 
ture of his sentences, and avoided 
measure and balance. Had we to 
choose a single sentence from his 
works, it would be this, from the first 
volume of the “Reminiscences,” de- 
scribing the beach at Kirkcaldy, where 
he and Irving used to walk as young 
men, “in talk or in silence” :— 


The beach of Kirkcaldy in summer 
twilights, a mile of the smoothest sand, 
with one long wave coming on gently, 
steadily, and breaking in gradual ex- 
plosion into harmless melodious white, 
at your hand all the way; the break of 
it rushing along like a mane of foam, 
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beautifully sounding and advancing, 
ran from South to North, from the 
West Burn to Kirkcaldy harbor, 
through the whole mile’s distance. 


The sentence is, of course, incom- 
plete. Perhaps, as he called the scene 
to mind, Carlyle forgot that his sub- 
ject, “the beach of Kirkealdy,” is left, 
as he said of some of Teufelsdroeckh’s 
sentences, “broken-backed and dismem- 
bered,” without a predicate. 

We shall conclude with an extract 
from the English translation of Maz- 
zini’s “Essay on the Philosophy of Mu- 
sic” :— 


When at times, with a heart weary 
of the present and discouraged as to 
the future, I stand at sunset before 
one of those temples to which a tradi- 
tionary error has given the name of 
Gothic, and see how the very soul of 
Christianity has inspired the whole edi- 
fice; how the spirit of prayer bends 
the arch, or threads its way upwards 
along the winding columns, to mount 
to heaven on the spire; when, entering 
in, I see the red blood of the martyr 
blended with the hues of hope, offered 
up to God upon the lofty windows, and 
feel how the aspiration of the be- 
liever’s soul towards the Infinite in- 
forms the ample and mysterious vault 
of the roof, whence the spirit of Christ. 
descending from the huge cupola to 
the sanctuary, was diffused around the 
vast walls, surrounding and embrac- 
ing in its love and benediction the en- 
tire church, which it peopled with 
apostles, saints, and confessors, to nar- 
rate to a population of believers the 
long Christian tradition of martyrdom, 
virtue, resignation, and sacrifice, while 
his Law was sounded from time to 
time by the grand voice of the organ, 
then—how vast soever the mission of 
the epoch to come may be—I cannot 
despair of Art, nor of the miracles yet 
to be wrought by Genius through its 
aid. 

This is rhetoric, rhetoric in the 
Asiatic style if you will, but magnifi- 
cent of its kind. 
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IL. 

THE EDITOR AND HIS MUSICAL CRITIC. 

Dear Mr. Kite,—Although your con- 
tributions to our columns have hitherto 
lain in the sphere of sport and pas- 
time, the retirement of our musical 
critic, Mr. Blandy, has decided me to 
offer you his post for the following 
reasons. The appeal of music is no 
longer confined to persons who lead 
sedentary or artistic lives. Musicians, 
whether amateurs or professionals, are 
increasingly addicted to outdoor ex- 
ercises—golf, motoring, cricket, &c. 
Secondly, women, who form the great 
majority of the concert-going public, 
are nowadays habitually trained in 
muscular and athletic pursuits. Hence 
the need for treating music in a man- 
ner which will meet the altered con- 
ditions. Of course I do not want you 
absolutely to disregard the technical 
‘side of the art, but I have no doubt 
that you can pick this up as you go 
along. I should like you to attend the 
next Symphony Concert at the Queen’s 
Hall and submit a trial article on these 
lines. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. Kennedy Brown. 


Dear Mr. Brown,—This is rather a 
tall order, but I have done my best, 
and hope that my article will prove 
satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 
Angus Kite. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CON- 
CERT. 

The inclusion in Saturday's pro- 
gramme of Sir Alexander Bulger’s new 
symphonic concerto for violin, with 
Herr Kreisler as soloist, naturally 
drew a huge’ audience to the Queen's 
Hall. Indeed the gallery was so 


tightly packed as to suggest an old- 
ashioned Rugby scrum of the “seven- 


ties” rather than the looser formation 
adopted by up-to-date exponents of the 
national game. 

Sir Alexander Bulger’s concerto is 
laid out in four movements. A brief 
prologue, in which there are some 
beautiful brassy shots for the trom- 
bone, leads without a check into the 
opening Allegro. The first subject, 
which is of a rather flip-flap character, 
is given out by the solo instrument and 
is then passed from one group of in- 
struments to another with a Stoop-like 
precision. Some interesting “essi- 
podes,” as Mr. Dan Everard would call 
them, then follow before the second 
subject, marked nobilmente in the score, 
emerges in all its luscious grandeur. 
After the customary reprise comes the 
working-out section in the form of a 
free fantasia, and the peroration is at 
once jubilant and majestic. The slow 
movement in 6-8 time is, strange to 
say, entirely melodic in character with 
occasional explosions in the percussion 
department, but the Presto, a moto per- 
petuo, has all the exhilaration of a 
toboggan trip down the Cresta 
The Finale is at once grimly pathetic 
and capriciously humorsome. It is 
full of unexpected happenings, abrupt 
modulations, unearthly squawks from 
the wood wind and stifled groans from 
muted horns. But its beauty is in- 
contestable, and the solo 
dominates the whole with a 
pertinacity. Herr’ Krreisler, 
adopts a stance which is curiously 
reminiscent of Rowland Jones, was in 
fine form throughout, and in the ¢ca- 
denza in the first movement made some 
lovely lofting shots into altissimo. The 
fantastic Presto is marked by some 
transitions which come off the pitch 
with the delusiveness of a googlie, but 
they were all negotiated with consum- 
mate ease by the gifted executant, who 


run. 


instrument 
weird 
who 
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raced neck and neck with the band 
down the home stretch and halved the 
match amid tumultuous applause, 

Of the other items in the programme, 
which comprised the Siegfried Idyll, 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture, and the 
Vorspiel of the Meistersinger, it is not 
necessary to speak, but a few words 
are due to the solo vocalist, Madame 
Vinolia de Sapiolo, who made a very 
favorable impression on this her first 
appearance before a Metropolitan au- 
dience. Madame de Sapiolo is a ro- 
bust soprano, of the type of a Cornish 
forward, who attacks her high notes 
with the intrepidity of an aviator. Her 
voice is no voix blanche; it strikes her 
hearers pink at every shot. In Ocean, 
thou mighty monster, she never once 


foozled an approach or got into the 
Punch, 
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rough, but plugged away through the 
green with the undeviating straight- 
ness of John Henry at his best. Later 
on she displayed her bravura in an air 
by Alabieff, in which she sprinted all 
over the gamut with the utmost agil- 
ity. Her shake is no flabby wobble 
suggestive of the agitation of a shape 
of jelly, but a genuine seismic pertur- 
bation of the vocal chords, and it fairly 
knocked the audience. 


Dear Mr. Kite,—Capital! This is ex- 
actly what I wanted. I am particu- 
larly pleased that you have used the 
words “grim,” “pathetic,” and “hap- 
pening,” which are absolutely indispen- 
sable just at present. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. Kennedy Brown. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 


With the present number is given 
the first of a series of “Examination 
Papers” on the works of famous au- 
thors. Each paper will consist of not 
more than twelve questions, and will 
be set by a recognized authority on the 
subject: e.g. Mr. Andrew Lang will set 
a paper on Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Owen 
Seaman one on Robert Browning, and 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch one on R. L. 
Stevenson. Mr. E. V. Lucas’s paper 
on Charles Lamb is given below. 


PAPER No. 1. 
On the “Essays” and “Last Essays” 
of “Elia.” 
By E. V. LUCAS. 


1. What were the first words the 
Lambs used when they were at last 
in their seats in the gallery of a the- 
atre? 

2. (a) What was the effect of butter 
ill-melted on Charles Lamb? and 

(b) What innocent cates did he rel- 
ish less as he grew less innocent? 

3. How did Wharry express his rage 
when anything offended him? 

Tbe Cornhill Magazine. 


4. What is the outward desideratum 
of a volume? 

5. What was the procedure of “Mono- 
culus” to induce a squeamish patient 
to swallow his medicine? 

6. What is a profanation of all the 

purposes of the cheerful Playhouse? 
How many of whom started up to 

explain to Lamb that a certain great 
poet could not be present at a con- 
vivial party? Who was the poet? 
and why could he not be present? 

8. Whose mind was in its original 
state of white paper? 

9% Who was wayward, spiteful K.., 
and what did he borrow from Lamb? 

10. (a2) When Lamb’s aunt once pressed 
civility out of season, what was the 
retort she brought upon herself? 

(b) Why did Lamb think of the 
speaker of this retort as prodigiously 
rich? 

11. Of whose countenance could no one 
say “It would have been better if she 
had but a ” what? 

12. What reason have we for feeling 
certain that Lamb had no part of his 
education at a Jesuit seminary? 
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THE SCIENTIFIC MEN OF AMERICA,.* 


These two books bear very similiar 
titles, but they are nevertheless of to- 
tally different character, for whilst the 
first is an exhaustive dictionary of all 
the men of science at present living in 
the United States and Canada, the sec- 
ond consists of a series ef biographi- 
cal sketches of seventeen men of 
science who have all passed to the ma- 
jority, but the period of whose activi- 
ties ranges from the time of the founda- 
tion of the American Republic until 
last year. Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
who contributed one of the sketches to 
this volume, is himself the subject of 
another, and he died as lately as June 
11, 1909. 

(1) Turning our attention to the first 
volume, we may say at once that it 
constitutes a most valuable record. 
Under each name are given all the par- 
ticulars which can be crammed into a 
small paragraph. We are informed 
not only as to the nature of each man’s 
present position, but also as to that of 
every other position which he has occu- 
pied since graduation, and an outline 
of the nature of his contributions to 
scientific knowledge is appended. A 
full list of his degrees and other aca- 
demic distinctions is likewise given. 
For the compilation of such a record 
no one could be better fitted than the 
editor, Prof. McKeen Cattell, who has 
taken such a large part in the organiza- 
tion of American science, and is some- 
times affectionately nicknamed by his 
“the Lord Pooh-Bah of 
The only doubt 
the 


colleagues, 
American science.” 
which rises in one’s mind 
utility of so complete a work is occa- 
sioned by the very frequent changes 

° (1) “American Men of Science. A Bio- 
grayhical Directory.” Edited by J. McKeen 
Cattell. Second edition. Pp. viii+576. (New 
York: The Science Press, 1910.) 

2) “Leading American Men of Science.” 
Edited by D. 8 Jordan. Pp. vii+471. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1910.) Price $1.75 
net. 


as to 


of position which occur in the Ameri- 
ean scientific world; for whereas in the 
older Eastern universities the tenure 
of a chair is almost as secure as in 
Europe, it is of the slenderest charac- 
ter in many of the newer institutions. 
Cases are not unknown of a newly-ap- 
pointed president “sacking” almost 
half his staff, but the situation is not 
without its compensations, for dis- 
missal by no means connotes disgrace, 
and the discharged members of the 
staff usually succeed in finding other 
posts before long. 

The book which we are considering 
now appears in its second edition, but 
its first edition was issued in 1906. If 
it is to serve as an accurate guide to 
the addresses and positions of Ameri- 
can men of science a new edition every 
year will be required. To the alpha- 
betical list of names, Prof. Cattell has 
added about fifty pages dealing with 
the conclusions, at which he arrived by 
the use of statistical and graphic meth- 
ods on the mass of material out of 
which the book is constructed. We 
may be permitted to hesitate before 
accepting Prof. Cattell’s belief in the 
possibility of quantitatively estimating 
the “amount” of scientific ability which 
Prof. Cat- 
of 120 
whom 


an investigator possesses. 
tell secured the cooperation 
“leading men” of science, to 
were submitted the names of their col- 
leagues in their respective sciences. 
These names were then arranged in or- 
der of merit by each of them, and the 
final position of each man of science in 
the scale of merit was determined by 
the average of the positions assigned 
him by this “judicial committee” of his 
colleagues. It seems to us that the 
“probable error” involved in these es- 
timates is so large as to vitiate almost 
entirely the value of the tables. Some 
of the minor conclusions, however, 
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which Prof. Cattell draws are of inter- 
est. Judged by the number of scien- 
tific positions and by the number of 
men of science born there, Boston and 
the surrounding parts of the State of 
Massachusetts are still the intellectual 
centre of the country. The States of 
the middle west rank high when we 
consider the very recent origin of their 
universities, whilst the south consti- 
tutes, relatively speaking, an “‘intellec- 
tual desert.” 

Prof. Cattell has some weighty 
words to say about the inadequacy of 
the remuneration doled out to those 
who give their lives to scientific work. 
Next to the “bearing and rearing of 
children,” he considers that creation 
in science and art is the most impor- 
tant service that can be rendered to 
the State, and he adds that 


No one can know that his work is 
of value except by the reflected appre- 
ciation of others, and in the existing 
social order the most adequate expres- 
sion of this appreciation is direct pay- 
ment for services rendered. 


And again:— 


If the scientific man in the govern- 
ment service receives the salary of a 
clerk and is subject to the orders of a 
superior he will be treated as a clerk, 
and in the end will deserve no better 
treatment. 


Space forbids us to pursue this im- 
portant subject further, but now that 
the daily Press is endeavoring to find 
reasons for the aggressive vigor of the 
German nation in commercial matters, 
there is irresistibly recalled to the writ- 
er’s mind the occasion on which he 
joined in the International Zoological 
Congress in Berlin. On that occasion 
the Imperial Government placed at the 
disposal of the congress both Houses 
of Parliament. Important members of 
the Cabinet were deputed to assist at 
the general meetings, and the streets 
of Berlin were cleared by a _ police 
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force, whilst the Kaiser “reviewed” a 
procession of members of the congress. 
The imagination staggers in the at- 
tempt to picture this state of affairs 
in England, but one cannot help won- 
dering whether the attitude of respect 
to pure knowledge displayed in such 
acts has not just as much to do with 
Germany’s success as her judgment in 
the matter of tariffs. 

(2) The seventeen essays contained 
in the volume entitled “Leading Amer- 
ican Men of Science” are of very un- 
equal merit. Some of them, notably 
that by Mr. Slosson on Count Rum- 
ford, and those by Mr. Stone on the 
two American ornithologists, Wilson 
and Audubon, are charmingly written, 
and a great deal more interesting than 
most “short-story” romances, but oth- 
ers, possibly on account of their less 
interesting subject-matter, are much 
duller compilations. The title “Amer- 
ican” is given its widest possible con- 
notation, for whereas Benjamin 
Thompson, later Count Rumford, was 
born in America, and with American 
versatility served on both sides in the 
Revolutionary war, yet the whole of 
his scientific career was passed in Eu- 
rope, and in London he founded the 
Royal Institution; on the other hand, 
Louis Agassiz was born in Switzerland, 
and only went to America as a man of 
science of established reputation when 
he was forty years of age. The word 
“leading” also by no means always 
signifies pre-eminence in research, for 
amongst the seventeen immortals we 
find the names of chemists like Silli- 
man, and zoologists like Baird and 
Goode, who are remembered rather for 
their successful efforts to build up 
scientific institutions than for “epoch- 
making” research. The two last-named 
are associated with the development 
of the United States Fish Commission, 
and Dr. Goode, in addition with the 
building up of the National Museum 
in Washington. 
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But amongst the most interesting bi- 
ographies from certain points of view 
is that of Prof. Willard Gibbs, who 
devoted his life to the working out of 
abstruse principles in mathematical 
physics, and produced results of such 
high importance that American stu- 
dents studying physics in Berlin were 
set to master the work of their own 
fellow-countryman, about which they 
had previously known nothing. That 
in a country so full of “hustle” and of 
the utilitarian spirit, a position should 
be found for such a man in which the 
sole duties were to instruct four or five 
advanced students in his specialty, au- 
gurs well for the intellectual future of 
America. A similar feeling is called 
to one’s mind by the case of a brilliant 
investigator prematurely cut off, whose 
name has been, as we think, unadvis- 
edly, omitted from this list; we refer 
to Prof. Charles Ward Beecher, of 
Yale, who described the anatomy of 
Trilobita. In his case also his teach- 
ing duties were light, and did not ex- 
tend over more than five or six weeks 
in the year, and all the rest of his time 
was devoted to research; and the tangi- 
ble results of his researches in palzon- 
tology, after they had been described 
in publications, were deposited in the 
museum, which was in this way built 
up. If with Prof. Cattell we consider 
that 


if he is to be regarded as a benefactor 
who makes two blades of grass grow 
in the place of one his services would 
be immeasurably greater who could en- 
able two men of science to flourish 
where one has existed before, 


then the University of Yale, to which 
Prof. Willard Gibbs also belonged, 


must take high place in the rank of 
benevolent institutions. 
Nature. 





The Scientific Men of America. 


One of the most valuable features 
of the volume under review is the ac- 
count which it gives of the investiga- 
tions of those of its subjects who were 
renowned for research. This account 
is presented in such a way as to be in- 
telligible to the reader who is not a 
specialist. The editor, President Jor- 
dan of Leland Stanford University, has 
prefixed a preface in which are some 
things well worthy of being empha- 
sized. “In the extension of coordina- 
tion of human experience,” he says, 
“lies the only permanent wealth of na- 


tions. And in this view is found the 
keynote of the present volume.” 
Again:— 


As we understand better the uni- 
verse around us, our relations to others 
and to ourselves, the behavior of our 
race becomes rationalized. It becomes 
possible for us to keep ourselves clean 
and to make ourselves open-minded, 
friendly, and God-fearing. 


The spirit to which these lines give 
expression and which is reflected in the 
lives recorded in this volume is the 
better leaven of democracy. While to 
many at a distance the American Re- 
public seems a seething mass of bla- 
tant and utterly unscrupulous commer- 
cialism in which the professor is re- 
garded by the rich as a mere hired 
servant, and by the poor as a half lu- 
natic “crank,” yet on a nearer view it 
is seen that his disinterested devotion 
to truth does not fail of its reward, for 
nowhere else in the world are the dicta 
from the professorial chair given such 
wide publicity by the Press, and no- 
where else have they such influence 
with the “sober second thoughts of de- 
mocracy.” 

E. W. M. 




















Cronje: A Reminiscence. 


CRONJE: 


Cronje dead! How the name recalls 
the memorable day, eleven years ago, 
which brought to a close that distress- 
ing series of paralyzing defeats and un- 
profitable victories. The gray cold 
morning, with bullets dropping out of 
the still starlit sky, settling plumply in 
the dust about one like fat snipe in an 
autumn night on Russian marshes. 
Was it a last desperate effort of that 
stolid old campaigner to force his way 
out of the trap which he had built and 
baited to his own undoing, the bait of 
Wagons and women-folk from which 
he could not, from long contempt of his 
opponent, shake himself free? 

Or was it the diversion, so long prom- 
ised and feared, De Wet—name then 
of no ill-omen—thrusting in upon the 
circle which enclosed his comrade 
within a ring of fire? None could tell; 
it was still too dark to stir; and the 
queer positions in which the opposing 
forces were placed made friend and 
foe an equal menace to movement. 

A few yards away, in the brown 
dust under the gray trees beside the 
mud-stained river, was the camp of 
the Commander-in-Chief, his own sim- 
ple wagon giving no outward hint of 
the importance of what it held. The 
bullets were dropping about him, too; 
not a shower, but like heavy thunder 
drops before a storm. 

The horses were made uneasy; save 
the poor beast pawing in his particular 
mud puddle, too preoccupied by the 
pains of laminitis to give a thought to 
anything else. Hard and lean, how 
hungry they were, nibbling incessantly 
at the parched heather-like scrub, 
which had such a blatant negation of 
nourishment about it. Hungry! But 
who was not hungry then? What a 
strange uncertain life we had led since 
that black breathless night, a bare fort- 
night ago, when, with interminable 
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impedimenta, the accumulating army 
had loosed its hold of the railway, and 
launched itself, an incalculable ava- 
lanche, upon the veldt. What days of 
eager speculation they were; what 
nights of adventure. Never had one 
been in war so ignorant of what was 
about to be. This was the strategic 
claim, that the tactical opportunity; but 
what were those in South Africa where 
all the old maxims were acquiring a 
new meaning? Without a map, igno- 
rant of the country, knowing neither 
the disposition of our own forces nor 
the exact whereabouts of the enemy, 
one turned eastward in the darkness 
of the dawn, an insignificant eddy in 
the suction of an army. About one 
the beat of horsehoofs, the tramp of 
men, the mile-long creak of baggage 
trains, the unearthly cries of their 
drivers, all mingled in the darkness 
and the suffocating dust. A cart car- 
ried all one’s subsistence for man and 
horse; but a cart had to follow where 
earts could go, and the occasion was 
too promising to be tethered to such a 
trifle as subsistence. The cart was 
left to the tender intelligence of its 
Zulu driver, and a move made for the 
front of whatever might be before us. 

It was a curious front: indeed, no 
one knew for the moment where or 
what it was. A front of horsemen, 
and horsemen before it; the outline 
changing unexpectedly, for the incur- 
sion was a complete surprise, and the 
startled Boers were dispersed about its 
margin to discover what might be its 
dimensions and intent. They were 
scattered about the country, as the 
air is filled with bees about an over- 
turned hive, and caution should have 
restrained one’s movements more than 
in that moment of emancipated ex- 
pectancy it was able to. With all things 
the most of all; little 


in flux, army 
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fights breaking out here and there; 
mystery enshrouding the shape and 
purpose of everything; but with the 
Stimulating certainty that at last the 
decisive blow was to be struck—the 
need to know made it impossible to be 
prudent. The risks were many, but 
the reward was great, as the vast 
movement took coherent shape to one’s 
understanding, and one felt at each 
fresh contact its embracing purpose. 

So short were we of food that one 
was forced to scrape the cooking pots 
from which the enemy had been star- 
tled, and to gather together for one’s 
horse the oats that had been left upon 
the ground. The foul water gritted 
under one’s teeth, but even for its foul- 
ness one was thankful; at night one 
slept without covering, one’s head on 
a saddle, the horse tethered to one’s 
belt. It sounds uncomfortable, prob- 
ably it was; but on none of the more 
comfortable months that followed can 
one reflect with the same content, so 
much does the impulse of living count 
before its satisfaction. Even the ex- 
citement of the hours that came after 
held no greater charm. The dash with 
the cavalry towards Kimberley; the 
long gallop back with news that was 
never sent; the hard push forward to 
be in time for Paardeberg; then again 
to Kimberley, a lonely, dangerous ride, 
through a country strewn with flying 
Boers; a few hours there of Cecil 
Rhodes’ hospitality—such a _ strange 
break of luxury in the starving un- 
washed life one had been living—then 
back again to Paardeberg to be in time 
for the surrender. 

And so after that breathless fort- 
night the gray morning dawned when 
the bullets began dropping like heavy 
rain about us, and we wondered, sad- 
dling our horses, what the end would 
be. 

The drops ceased, silence followed, 
the crackling of the rifles died down 
like a fire of thorns; the gurgling of 
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the river, just recovering from flood, 
re-asserted itself from the deep ra- 
vine. Down that river had floated dead 
men from the laager; they bumped 
against one, bathing there, and, with 
the flood, the carcases of horses that 
had lain festering on the banks, ren- 
dering somewhat incongruous the no- 
tice that forbade bathing to preserve 
its purity for drinking purposes. 

The East grew whiter, the stars 
paled, and the first light carried one 
cautiously towards the laager to see 
what had befallen it. On the way 
one met the news, met it in the most 
dramatic shape it could have taken, the 
square squat figure of a man upon a 
sorry-looking cob, wearing a_ slouch 
hat, a worn green overcoat, and frieze 
trousers—Cronje! Whip in hand, his 
trousers well above his boots, a sour 
and moody disgust upon his counte- 
nance, he looked like an unprosperous 
and discontented farmer, not in the 
least particular a man of arms. 

He took his beating badly; doubtless 
the contempt he had poured on his con- 
querors had an ill taste in his mouth; 
perhaps the mistake he had made in 
not abandoning his convoy was still 
bitter. 

He paid no heed to our salutation, 
though, as a brave man deserved, it 
was sufficiently respectful. He paid, 
indeed, no heed to anything. His body 
was as stiff as though it had been 
stuffed, his eyes glared repellently 
ahead of him, from his attitude pro- 
ceeded a curious effect of vindictive 
hatred, of which even the dullest must 
have been painfully aware. There 
seemed to be a sense of impenetrable 
silence about him by which the whole 
of his escort was subdued, from which 
he could not wrench himself even to re- 
turn the gracious greeting with which 
his victor offered tribute to the deter- 
mination he had shown. 

The morning afforded a pleasant con- 
trast in temperament to that dour 
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spirit, when the men he had com- 
manded marched out of the river bed 
in a long, dark, rambling column over 
the veld. 

Never could there have been a 
queerer coated army! Dressed in loose 
weary-looking garments, mostly of 
faded black, which might have been 
supposed to fit any but the wearers, 
carrying brown-paper parcels, stuffed 
bandanas, billies, teapots, small bags 
and bottles; some under umbrellas, 
some in goloshes; they might have been 
Welsh revivalists on their way to a 
mountain meeting; almost anything, in- 
deed, but the men they were. It made 
one more unhappy to have defeated 
them than to have found them so hard 
to defeat. The men in uniform by 
the guns, who had been bombarding 
them for ten days in vain, groaned in 
spirit as that ragged black column am- 
‘bled past them across the veld. It 
would have been impossible for a sol- 
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dier to imagine more humiliating op- 
ponents; but, unlike their commander, 
they took, for the most part, their de- 
feat in a soldier’s spirit. They made 
light of the hell they had been living 
in, but they were glad to be out of it. 
They bore themselves as gentlemen, 
with little ill-will, and much gratitude 
for anything that was done for them. 
They pitied the men who had beaten 
them because they were not yet rid 
of the war. Perhaps, could they 
have foreseen the years of exile ahead 
of them, they would have been less 
complacent; but the temper was a cu- 
rious one which could make such in- 
domitable and yet such indifferent 
fighters. One could not wonder that 
that silent implacable figure under the 
trees had for all his stupidity held 
them to his will with such iron per- 
tinacity. 
H, F. Prevost Batteraby. 





CZAR PETER AND JORDANS. 


Walking through a back street of 
London one May morning, I halted at 
the window of a curiosity shop. It 
harbored every kind of rubbish, from 
stuffed pike to odd volumes of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and seemed the 
sort of place in which it might still be 
possible to find treasures. Animated 
by this hope, I pushed open the door 
to the sound of prolonged ringing and, 
in answer to my request for permis- 
sion to examine his things, the old man 
who kept it said he did not mind my 
“having a look round.” My look round 
the front shop was a disappointment; 
there was nothing in it that anybody 
could possibly want, but my researches 
into a dark and rather noisome back 
room brought me face to face with an 
iron figure in seventeenth-century 


clothes striking at an anvil. I took 
it into the front shop and asked the 
old man what it was. 

“It’s a hornament for putting beside 
the fire. I’ve ’ad it years and years. 
Bought it at a gentleman's ’ouse down 
Clerkenwell way,” he answered. 

“Do you know who it is meant to 
be?” I asked, blowing the dust off it. 

“In the cattylog they said it was the 
Czar of Roossia, but I don’t think it 
likely ‘’e’d be ‘ammering at a forge. 
You wouldn’t catch our King doing 
that—not much!” and he laughed a 
wheezy laugh. 

His remark had started a train of 
recollections in my mind. Now he 
spoke of it, the figure in my hand did 
resemble a tall effigy in the Winter 
Palace at Petersburg; the effigy, seven 
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feet high, that looks so enormous be- 
side the small stuffed horse which the 
guide tells you is “Peter the Great's 
charger.” Of course it was meant 
for Czar Peter working in the forge at 
Deptford. He was just the sort of 
person to catch the fancy of those old 
designers of brass and china groups 
for cottage ornament. I remembered 
all the Napoleons I had seen, the 
“Bonys” in brass and crockery; the 
Wesleys, the Shakespeares, the Rob 
Roys, and, remembering, bought Czar 
Peter and carried him away under my 
arm to show to Serena. 

Serena was delighted with the figure, 
which she pronounced to be “of the 
date,” and, as she always has a point 
of view that is different from other 
people’s, I waited patiently till she had 
finished turning it round on the table 
before I spoke again. 

“And so this must have been done 
when he was to outward seeming a 
Quaker,” said Serena. 

“A Quaker, Serena? What do you 
mean?” I asked. 

“Oh, don’t you remember when he 
was at Deptford working, William 
Penn used to go and see him and per- 
suade him to go to Friends Meetings? 
He used to go quite regularly and be- 
have very solemnly, but he never really 
became a Friend. William Penn liked 
him very much, he listened so earnestly 
to his admonitions.” 

It was quite a new view of Czar 
Peter to me, and I was more glad than 
ever to have got the iron figure. Cer- 
tainly it was dressed very plainly, now 
I came to think about it, in a long- 
skirted coat, knee-breeches, and shovel 
hat, and looked as unlike an emperor 
as anything one could imagine. 

From Peter the Great we fell to 
talking of Quakers, and especially of 
William Penn, a figure heroic to me 
for his constancy to the ideal of free- 
dom. Imprisoned in terrible places 
for liberty of conscience, he stood be- 


side the martyrs to that liberty— 
whether it were a quartering, like that 
of Cornish in Cheapside, or a burning 
in Tyburn, like that of Elizabeth 
Gaunt. For defending persecuted 
Catholics he was called a Jesuit, for 
persuading Kings to tolerance, a cour- 
tier and a sycophant; which only 
shows how deeply a just man may be 
misunderstood. 

“The only portrait painted of Penn 
depicts him as an ensign in armor, 
with long auburn hair and a lace ruf- 
fle,” said Serena; “do you remember— 
it amuses me to think of it—that 
Pepys, meeting him on his return from 
Saumur, said he was ‘a most modish 
person’ speaking ‘perfect French’?”’ 

“I didn’t know, but tell me more 
about him,” I said. 

“I can’t tell you very much, but af- 
ter he had been imprisoned for con- 
science’ sake in the Tower of London, 
and in the Hole at Newgate, and after 
he had written many books and mar- 
ried and had children, he made his 
Holy Experiment, which is the reason 
so many Americans go to the Jordans.” 

“Holy Experiment?” The expres- 
sion was new to me. 

“Yes, an ideal democracy, a free and 
virtuous State in which the people 
should rule themselvyes—Pennsylvania 
—he called that his Holy Experiment. 
He lived for a while there with his 
second wife. We must read about it 
together some day.” she ended, almost 
abruptly. 

Serena comes of Quaker stock, and 
therefore knows a great deal more 
about Penn's life—the detail of it— 
than I shall ever do. I only remem- 
bered that, like young Gibbon, he had 
been converted at Oxford to a religion 
of which his father did not approve, 
and whereas Gibbon was sent to 
Lausanne to rid him of Catholicism, 
Penn was sent to Saumur to purge him 
of Nonconformity. I remembered, too, 
the text of the famous sermon at Cork, 
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preached by Thomas Loe: “There is a 
faith that overcomes the world, and 
there is a faith that is overcome by 
the world’—the sermon that per- 
suaded Penn to declare himself a 
member of the despised sect of 
Friends. I vaguely knew, too, that 
Pennsylvania was called after him, 
although American history has always 
bored me very much. 

During luncheon Serena asked me if 
I had ever been to “the Mecca of the 
Friends.” 

“I don’t even know what it means,” I 
answered. 

“It is a Meeting House and grave- 
yard called Jordans,” said Serena. 
“People from Pennsylvania go there 
now to see where the founder of their 
State lies buried, and some Americans 
wish to remove his remains to Phil- 
adelphia.” 

“Js Jordans far away, Serena?” 

“No,” said she, “it is close to Chal- 
font, where Milton and Thomas Ell- 
wood lived during the Great Plague. 
We could go there one day if you 
liked.” 

“Let us go now, as quickly as we 
can,” I said eagerly. 

Serena agreed, and we went by 
train to Beaconsfield, and then along 
the high road made our way on foot 
towards Jordans. It was just the sort 
of day I delighted in, beginning with a 
find in a curiosity shop and ending 
with an unpremeditated excursion. 

A by-road, shaded by beeches, led us 
away from the noisy motor thorough- 
fare to the quiet valley which holds the 
dust of early Friends. Lime-trees pol- 
larded in years long past screen the 
graveyard from the road and give a 
cloistral sense of seclusion to the place. 
With its white door opening upon 
the field of sleep stands the Meet- 
ing House against a background of 
beeches. The steep tiled roof, the win- 
dows with diamond panes, the white 
wooden shutters hooked back against 
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the weathered brick walls, glowing 
ruddy in the afternoon light, made me 
think of old houses in Haarlem and 
Gouda. 

“It looks Dutch and demure,” said 
Serena. “One would think one was 
two centuries away from the world of 
flats and motors and aeroplanes. The 
stillness, the green graves, the sim- 
plicity, seem to bring 


A gift of quietness, ease, and peace, 
Cooling the brow as with a mystic dew 
Dropping from twilight trees. 


A stream of quiet flowed through our 
hearts, I think, as we loitered by the 
oaken paling before going into the 
room in which splendid souls had once 
listened for the still small voice of 
God. As we stood in the doorway 
the room lay bare to our eyes in its 
austere entirety of wainscoted walls, 
whitewashed ceiling, oaken benches 
and platform. We sat down on one 
of the benches without speaking, too 
much imbued by the quiet of the place 
to wish to speak, but presently the cus- 
todian came and persuaded us to go to 
the gallery which, by an arrangement 
of wooden shutters, could be converted 
into a living-room. 

Neither Serena nor I were in the 
least interested in this contrivance, nor 
have we ever any wish to be told 
things, und so, though we listened civ- 
illy to what was said, we soon broke 
away to the adjacent acre, leaving the 
informing voice for silence unbroken 
save for a chaffinch’s song. At the 
head of the graveyard stood tall lime- 
trees, branched like candelabra, and set 
in their midst, as though it were some 


altar to Nature, rose a great green 
mound, the common grave of some 


Quaker family. 

“Gray and green—gray and green,” 
said Serena to me, “wherever we look 
—the boles of the lime-trees, the oaken 
palings that fence the cemetery, the 
equal tombstones, the turf below, the 
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foliage above; a sedate and natural har- 
mony proper to the place and all that 
it signifies.” 

I noticed that the headstones of a 
humble height bore no eulogies, or 
texts or hymns. Their plain surfaces 
are simp'y graved with the names of 
those whom they commemorate with 
such reserve and decency. We saw 
William Penn’s name and that of his 
first wife Gulielma, whom he had met 
hard by at Chalfont, and we read the 
names of his children; the monuments 
were set very close together. 

On this May evening, sitting beneath 
a high ash-tree in this field of forgotten 
and unforgotten dead, we spoke of fan- 
cies, of impressions, but no more of 
facts. We spoke of the contrast be- 
tween this place and those other en- 
closures where men have displayed 
their pretensions and their arrogance, 
and have, as it were, challenged mor- 
tality and flaunted their possessions in 
the face of death. Through the sol- 
emn candelabra-like lime-trees at the 
head of the graveyard, we caught a 
white vision of fruit trees, from which 
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the blasts of May were wafting petals 
like snow upon the emerald turf, and 
with a certain sense of fitness we 
heard the voice of the custodian telling 
some wanderer of “Friend Joseph 
Rule, who had white hair, a white 
suit and carried a white Bible under 
his arm when preaching—and when 
he died the snow fell so fast upon his 
coffin that he was proved the white 
Quaker to the end.” 

“Glad and grave is this garden of 
souls,” said Serena, “planted inform- 
ally with flowers and natural mounds, 
as God alone plants the acres that are 
left to Him.” 

She rose to go, and with one last 
look I turned to follow. 

The old hollies at the angle of the 
field loomed black against the budding 
hawthorne; an occasional Lent lily and 
cowslip reared their heads above the 
sheltering grass, a robin trilled on 
Gulielma’s grave. 

I had never thought to have occasion 
to be grateful to Czar Peter, but, 
from to-day, I look upon him as my 
friend. 

Una Birch. 





ABRAHAM 


When an American Ambassador 
wishes to make a sure appeal to Eng- 
lish hearts and minds he cannot do 
better than speak of Abraham Lincoln, 
because in Lincoln were drawn to- 
gether and perfected all the character- 
istics of Anglo-Saxondom. He was 
more than a great American (as an 
American writer has truly said); he 
gave ubsolute practicability to the vir- 
tues which have emerged through cen- 
turies as most praiseworthy in those 

*“Abraham Lincoln, and other Addresses 
in England.” By Joseph H. Choate, New 
York: The Ceutury Co.—**Abraham Lincoln.” 


by Whitelaw Reid. London: Harrison and 
Sons. 


LINCOLN. * 


who use the English tongue. He had 
tremendous resolution yet great pa- 
tience; he was just yet tender; he was 
indulgent yet knew how to be stern; 
he had the power of understanding the 
arguments of his opponents and never 
distorted them; he harbored no bitter- 
ness against those whom he set out to 
defeat; and finally he had a superb 
moderation which distinguished in- 
stinctively the essential from the unes- 
sential, and made solutions as easy as 
might be while principles were never 
sacrificed. Mr. Choate tells us, in the 
introduction to his most useful and 
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agreeable collection of addresses de- 
livered in England when he was Am- 
bassador here, that he had only one 
instruction from President McKinley. 
That was to use all his powers to pro- 
mote friendliness between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. His suc- 
cess is fresh in our memory. “I 
thought,” he writes, “that one effect- 
ive way of carrying out this instruc- 
tion was to do what I could to make 
the people better acquainted with the 
United States, its history, its institu- 
tions, and its great men.” Accordingly, 
he accepted genially and readily invita- 
tions to address learned societies all 
over the country, and the addresses in 
this book are the result. He places 
Lincoln first in his collection, and, of 
course, he is right. There is no 
address, by the way, on Washington. 
Besides Lincoln we have Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton and 
Emerson. Among the other addresses 
we must mention those on the Supreme 
Court and Education in America. Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid in due course succeeded 
Mr. Choate; and he too knows the 
eternal interest of Englishmen in Lin- 
coln. Lincoln was the subject of his 
address to Birmingham University at 
the end of last year. The subject, it 
is true, was chosen for him, but if he 
had been left to himself we think he 
would searcely have liked to choose 
any other. His protestations to the 
contrary only mean that he felt it diffi- 
cult to say anything new about Lin- 
coln. 

Both Mr. Choate and Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid knew Lincoln personally. They 
were young men then, but their recol- 
lections are quite clear. Mr. Choate 
first heard Lincoln at the famous 
Cooper Institute meeting. He says:— 


It is now forty years since I first 
saw and heard Abraham Lincoln, but 
the impression which he left on my 
mind is ineffaceable. After his great 
successes in the West he came to New 
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York to make a political address. He 
appeared in every sense of the word 
like one of the plain people among 
whom he loved to be counted. At first 
sight there was nothing impressive or 
imposing about him—except that his 
great stature singled him out from 
the crowd; his clothes hung awk- 
wardly on his giant frame, his face 
was of a dark pallor, without the 
slightest tinge of color; his seamed and 
rugged features bore the furrows of 
hardship and struggle; his deep-set 
eyes looked sad and anxious, his coun- 
tenance in repose gave little evidence 
of that brain power which had raised 
him from the lowest to the highest sta- 
tion among his countrymen. As he 
talked to me before the meeting, he 
seemed ill at ease, with that sort of 
apprehension which a young man might 
feel before presenting himself to a new 
and strange audience whose critical 
disposition he dreaded. It was a 
great audience, including all the noted 
men—all the learned and cultured—of 
his party in New York: editors, clergy- 
men, statesmen, lawyers, merchants, 
critics. They were all very curious to 
hear him. His fame as a powerful 
speaker had preceded him, and exag- 
gerated rumor of his wit—the worst 
forerunner of an orator—had reached 
the East. When Mr. Bryant pre 
sented him, on the high platform of 
the Cooper Institute, a vast sea of 
eager upturned faces greeted him, full 
of iutense curiosity to see what this 


rude child of the people was like. He 
was equal to the occasion. When he 
spoke he was transformed; his eye 


kindled, his voice rang, his face shone 
and seemed to light up the whole as- 
sembly. For an hour and a half he 
held his audience in the hollow of his 
hand. His style of speech and man- 
ner of delivery were severely simple. 
What Lowell called “The grand sim- 
plicities of the Bible,” with which he 
was so familiar, were reflected in his 
discourse. With no attempt at orna- 
ment or rhetoric, without parade or 
pretence, he spoke straight to the point. 
If any came expecting the turgid elo 
quence or the ribaldry of the frontier, 
they must have been startled at the 
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earnest and sincere purity of his utter- 
ances. 

Before turning to Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid’s memories of Lincoln we ought 
to say that all Mr. Choate’s addresses 
give just the facts about each subject 
which English readers would wish to 
know. Thus in the Lincoln address 
he did not forget to give such essential 
examples of Lincoln’s wonderful power 
over words as are to be found in the 
Gettysburg speech, in the Second In- 
augural, and in the famous letter to a 
mother who had lost five sons in the 
war. 

Mr. Whitelaw 
coln:— 


Reid says of Lin- 


I had the honor of knowing Mr. Lin- 
coln a little before his nomination for 
the Presidency; in fact, of having been 
among the first, if not the first, of Re- 
publican editors outside his State to 
propose his nomination in preference to 
our own State candidate. The ac- 
quaintance thus formed never of course 
became intimate—I was only an unim- 
portant boy; but he was always kind 
to me, and I continued to see him from 
time to time till I sat near his bier in 
the White House, and afterwards 
watched from the roof of the Treasury 
the long procession pass through Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and up the Capitol 
Hill—the ever-renewed procession, that 
lasted for a fortnight, that swept great 
cities into its ranks, and crossed half 
the country, to lay him at last at rest, 
amid the scenes of his youthful strug- 
gles and triumphs. 


Lincoln’s story is already a legend, 
and, like all legends, it suffers from 
an enormous accretion of irrelevancies 
and untruths. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
without in any sense detracting from 
the glory of his subject—he places him 
far above Mazzini, Gambetta, and Bis- 
marck—desires to correct some of 
these. He finds that Lincoln has be- 
come a kind of ikon for every sort of 
sentimentalist and faddist. They in- 
voke his name in support of causes 
‘which he never mentioned, and in 
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which it is inconceivable that he could 
have believed. To begin with, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid insists—what indeed is 
understood but is too often forgotten— 
that Lincoln did not answer a sum- 
mons to save the State, meaning to 
retire to the blessed but obscure life 
of an ordinary citizen, like some Cin- 
cinnatus; rather from his early man- 
hood he was “a persistent office-seeker 
and the most ambitious of men.” We 
should remember, however, that in 
those days, even more than now, the 
whole atmosphere of American politics 
was heavy with the spirit of office- 
seeking. When a new President took 
up his residence at the White House 
the population of Washington tempora- 
rily almost doubled; the printing trade 
of the capital had a great stimulus 
from the mere business of printing tes- 
timonials. This explains, if it does 
not ultimately justify, what Mr. White- 
law Reid says was Lincoln's method 
in making appointments when he him- 
self became President, and in manag- 
ing elections rather in the manner of a 
French prefect :— 


He had small regard for many of 


.the refinements of the modern Civil 


Service reformer. He knew how to 
use the Post Offices to secure dele- 
gates, and he was ready enough to point 
out to his Congressman how a judi- 
cious use of other patronage would pro- 
mote the good cause at the next Con- 
vention. When he came to great 
place he still used patronage without 
hesitation.—to advance high public in- 
terests, to gain support for the Union 
cause, to quiet discontent, to promote 
recruiting. Honesty he insisted on, 
but beyond that his official standard 
was not always the highest, and his 
judgment of individual character not 
always safe. Thus, in the haste, he 
appointed many incompetent officers 
in the army and elsewhere, and often 
tolerated inefficiency after others had 
discovered it. 


We think the implication of the last 
sentence might mislead. Of all the 
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charges against Lincoln, the most fa- 
miliar was that he used unnecessarily 
to interfere with his generals. A ci- 
vilian Commander-in-Chief is peculiarly 
exposed to such a charge, but time has 
exonerated Lincoln. Is it not proba- 
ble that his tolerance of inefficiency 
was simply a sign that he was avoiding 
with deliberation and patience this 
very danger into which circumstances 
tempted him to run? 

In respect of Lincoln’s anecdotes, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid tried to correct a com- 
mon impression. We have all heard 
of the anecdotes, and perhaps most of 
us—the present writer certainly has 
done so—have come to think of Lin- 
coln’s faculty of firing them off partly 
as a weapon with which he turned 
aside, by an engaging digression, the 
inconvenient overtures of office-seek- 
ers, and partly as a cordial with which 
he recaptured his good spirits or dead- 
ened the oppressive sense of over- 
whelming responsibility. We have 
heard it said that office-seekers knew 
that if Lincoln told them an anecdote 
the desiderated office was not to be 
theirs; and we have certainly read of 
Lincoln discharging jokes at a moment 
when the Union was in its direst peril, 
and it was touch and go whether the 
Confederates would not be in posses- 
sion of the Capitol itself within a few 
hours. If such stories are true they 
are, of course, no proof whatever of 
levity. But Mr. Whitelaw Reid be- 
lieves apparently that anecdotes did 
not serve Lincoln exactly in the way 
we have supposed. He says:— 

He was always the life of every 
country tavern where he stayed, and 


his stories on the circuit were as 
The Spectator. 
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eagerly awaited by the Bench and Bar 
as the regular sessions of the Court. 
Yet at the most critical periods of his 
life this incessant story-teller was the 
victim of such melancholia that his 
friends feared for his reason; always, 
when not in animated conversation, he 
was the most melancholy looking of 
men. In the White House, and under 
the anxieties of the Civil War, he was 
naturally still more gloomy. To re- 
gard this highest and saddest states- 
man of the century as a mere pro- 
fessional wearer of the cap and bells 
—to take this sacred name as a con- 
venient decoration for some popular 
humorist, or for a “joke-smith by 
trade,” to eulogize some such one as 
“the Abraham Lincoln of American lit- 
erature’—that is the last indignity 
from the sentimental school which he 
distrusted in life, and which thus be- 
littles his blood-earned laurels. 

Although Mr. Whitelaw Reid di- 

in details from the common 
of Lincoln, both he and Mr. 
Choate, of course, reach the same con- 
clusion. Mr. Choate emphasizes the 
value of Lincoln’s legal experience 
much more than is usual in the biogra- 
phies. We must not quote further, 
but will end by saying that we hope 
that every American Ambasador will 
bring with him to England some con- 
tribution to the study of Lincoln. Yet 
Lincoln's picture will never be com- 
plete. 

Walt Whitman wrote in his lecture 
on the details of Lincoln:—‘“Four sorts 
of genius, four mighty and primal 
hands, will be needed to complete the 
limning of this man’s future portrait— 
the eyes and brains and finger-touch of 
Plutarch and Aschylus and Michel- 
angelo, assisted by Rabelais.” 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Charles G. D. Roberts’s “Neighbors 
Unknown” is one of the very best of 
this delightful writer’s volumes of na- 
ture stories. Bears, bulls, cats, rac- 
coons, wolves, birds, squirrels and 
other creatures of the wild figure in 
these vivid sketches. Mr. Roberts 
writes out of a fulness of information 
and close observation shared by few, 
and with a blending of fact and imag- 
ination which gives his stories an unus- 
ual charm. There are fourteen sto- 
ries altogether, and eight full-page illus- 
trations. The Macmillan Company. 


The Cambridge Press will publish a 
royal quarto edition of the Authorized 
Version just before the Tercentenary 
of that book, printed in a fine antique 
type, with central references, family 
register, an exact copy of the Epistle 
Dedicatorie, facsimiles of the two fine 
frontispieces in the 1611 Bible, and a 
number of plates. It will be issued 
in a variety of suitable bindings, and 
is intended for a family Bible. A num- 
ber of smaller editions with the two 
frontispieces, and probably the Epistle 
Dedicatorie, will also be issued. 


Professor Charles Mills Gayley of 
the University of California has pre- 
pared a revised and materially en- 
larged edition of his “The Classic 
Myths in English Literature and in 
Art” (Ginn & Co.). This work, the ear- 
lier edition of which has been in the 
hands of teachers and pupils for seven 
or eight years, was suggested by Bul- 
finch’s “The Age of Fable” and incor- 
porates some features of that work. It 
is, however, broader in scope and more 
practical in arrangement, and it aims 
to acquaint readers and students with 
the history and forms of ancient Greek, 
Roman, Norse and German myths, 
the uses to which they have been put 
in English and American poetry, and 


the influence they have exerted upon 
painting and sculpture. In the pres- 
ent edition, considerable additions have 
been made to the original material, 
and the illustrations, nearly two hun- 
dred in number, are both more numer- 
ous and of better quality. While par- 
ticularly designed for school use, the 
book is one which the general reader 
will find useful and interesting. 


“A Day of Rest and Worship” by 
William B. Dana (Fleming H. Revell 
Company) is a thoughtful and rever- 
ent study of the grounds on which the 
reservation of one day in seven for 
the purposes of rest and worship rests. 
It starts with the postulate that such 
a day is a necessity for man, and it 
proceeds to treat its origin as the cli- 
max of creation and to show how its 
sanction and obligation survive 
through changed conditions, and also 
that its observance, enjoined by God 
by the appealing word “Remember” in- 
stead of *‘Thou shalt” becomes not only 
a duty but a privilege. The author 
makes no attempt to prescribe rules of 
observance and he frankly concedes 
that strenuous week-day activities jus- 
tify a certain amount of recreation on 
Sunday; but he appeals for a reason- 
able observance of the day and a re- 
gard for its religious uses as necessary 
for society as well as the individual. 
It is not as an arbitrary command 
but as one of God's best gifts to man 
that he views the institution of the 
Sabbath. The book derives an added 
interest from the fact that it is not 
the work of a preacher or theologian 
but a layman. The author was for 
forty-five years editor and proprietor 
of the Financial and Commercial 
Chronicle of New York, and he died 
while this book was passing through 
the press. 











